


























ON MAY 11 Philip Pearl, A. F. of L. 
publicity director, wrote as follows in 
his weekly column, “Facing the Facts” : 
“Never in our memory has any legis- 
lative body shown itself so impotent 
and corrupt and contemptible as our 
present-day Congress of the United 
States. Never have representatives of 
the people failed so dismally in their 
duty of representing the people.” 
Those words certainly apply today. 
Angrily sweeping aside the sound rea- 
sons given by President Roosevelt for 
his veto of the Connally-Smith Bill, a 
hysterical Congress on June 25 over- 
rode the veto. The new law has al- 
ready seriously damaged labor morale. 


C.F. HUGHES, business editor of 
the conservative New York Times and 
presumably not a labor partisan, spoke 
of the recent berserk conduct of Con- 
gress thus: “Congress began to look 
last week like a case for the FBI to 
investigate in order to find out if enemy 
agents have sneaked loco weed into the 
fodder of the honorable gentlemen. In 
a hysterical effort to ‘regain its powers’ 
it passed a contradictory and confused 
anti-strike bill over the sound reasons 
advanced by war production experts 
and military arms. By turning down 
the subsidies which have made price 
control work in Canada and England, 
it voted for inflation and plenty of 
labor trouble.” 


UNDER THE noses of the Japanese 
invaders, skilled Chinese workers are 
being smuggled into Free China, re- 
ports Matthew Woll, president of the 
United Nations Relief. “We are not 
afraid to make this news public,” says 
Mr. Woll. “The Japanese know that 
an elaborate underground railroad sys- 
tem is working against them, but they 
can’t stop it.” A Board of Custody 
of the American Labor Fund has been 
set up in Chungking with Chu Hsueh- 
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fan, president of the Chinese Associa- 
tion of Labor, as chairman. Principal 
object of the Fund is the evacuation of 
skilled workers from Jap-held terri- 
tory to Free China, 


U.S. SHIPYARDS in the first six 
months of 1943 delivered more mer- 
chant tonnage than in all of 1942. The 
total output in the first half of the cur- 
rent year was 879 ships of 8,818,622 
deadweight tons. This achievement 
compares with 747 vessels of 8,089,732 
tons turned out in all of last year. The 
Maritime Commission reveals that the 
ships delivered during June included 
115 Liberty ships, eleven large tankers, 
three small tankers, nineteen C-type 
cargo vessels, nine small coastal cargo 
vessels, two ore carriers, six seagoing 
tugs and three “special types.” The 
merchant shipbuilding goal for 1943 is 
about 19,000,000 deadweight tons. 


THE AMERICAN Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion, of which George Gallup 
is the director, made a nationwide sur- 
vey to determine how many Americans 
have bought war bonds and who buys 
the most. The report, appearing in 
newspapers of July 4, contained this 
statement: “The record of purchases 
by members of labor unions is consid- 
erably higher than the average for the 
whole country.” For reasons best 
known to themselves, some newspapers 
eliminated this factual tribute to the 
patriotism of American trade unionists. 


A SPECIAL plan for the celebration 
of Labor Day has been worked out by 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Treasury Department. The plan 
provides that members of each unit of 
the A. F. of L. shall invest a sufficient 
sum in war bonds between now and 
Labor Day to underwrite some specific 
item of war material—from a jeep to a 
Flying Fortress. 
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Dem ocracy 


Germany during the Weimar Re- 
public had all the outward “appear- 
ance” of a democracy, but it degen- 
erated and became extinct after an ex- 
istence of less than 
two decades. In its 
place grew up a 
demoniac Mephis- 
topheles nurturing 
persecution and 
miasmic hate. That 
such a_ retrogres- 
sion could take 
place shows that 
the majority of the 
German people were not aware of the 
true essence of a constitutional form 
of government and that the integrants 
of making it a lasting and true de- 
mocracy were wanting. 

Some people conjure that democ- 
racy implies that individuals may be 
allowed to engage in activity even 
when it is directed against the interest 
of the state. Others regard democracy 
to be “a charming form of government 
full of variety and disorder.” By per- 
mitting activities subversive to demo- 
cratic ideals that nation denies to itself 
the right of self-defense. 

Never for a moment should we con- 
fuse democracy with ochlocracy. De- 
mocracy is disciplined self-rule. De- 
mocracy may be likened to beautiful 
architecture, for every part of the 
tracery and sculpture, supreme in its 
individuality, claims a permanent place 
on its own merit and then surrenders 
it to the entire composition, thereby en- 
riching the whole and relieving it from 
the tameness of mere qualitative per- 
fection. 

Ochlocracy, on the other hand, is 
but the inchoate rococo of mob rule 
bred on febrile emotions and unre- 
straint, 








Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 
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IVVOLUVTARY SERVITUDE 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


General Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


for objections on the part of labor to the Connally- 

Smith War Labor Disputes Act, I would answer 
that it imposes involuntary servitude upon the workers 
of this nation, and that it substitutes for labor’s volun- 
tary universal no-strike pledge in war industries a law 
expressly designed to foment and encourage strikes in 
these industries. 

Many questions will be raised by labor unions re- 
specting this law. These questions will relate to rights, 
duties and obligations of labor unions under the act. 
The mention of “rights” may appear strange in reference 
to this act. Yet it does grant rights and, strangest of 
all, it is the right to strike—and against plants engaged 
in war producion. 

Of course, the right is befuddled by requirements for 
the giving of notice, the taking of ballots and provision 
for a so-called “cooling off” period, but strikes are ex- 
pressly declared lawful and actually encouraged. As 
the President pointed out in his veto message, “far frem 
discouraging strikes, these provisions will stimulate 
labor unrest and give government sanction to strike agi- 
tation.” I point to the foreging as proof of the fact that 
this law is a masterpiece of legislative asininity. But 
the law is here. Let us see, then, what our unions are 
required to do or not to do under it. 

The law is extremely broad in its application respect- 
ing the classifications of industry to which it applies; 
but it does not apply to all industry and to all workers. 
It applies to war plants, war contracts and war contrac- 
tors and their workers; but it does not apply to many 
plants and to many service trades and occupations not 
related to war production. For instance, it would not 
apply to a plant manufacturing pianos, or to musicians 
playing in hotels or night clubs; it would not apply to 
workers engaged in house-to-house delivery of milk. It 
also exempts carriers by rail or air as defined in the 
Railway Labor Act. 

When the President has ordered the government to 
take possession of a plant, mine or other war facility it 
becomes a government-operated plant. While in the 
possession of the government it is “operated under the 
terms and conditions of employment which were in effect 
at the time possession of such plant, mine or facility was 
taken.” This in effect is a general freezing of working 
conditions. 

The question therefore arises, How are unions to go 
about “unfreezing” these working conditions? Section 5 
of the act does provide for the making of applications to 
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the War Labor Board for changes in working conditions. 
However, the application is made by the government 
agency operating the plant, or by “a majority of the 
employes of such plant.” The Board is then empowered 
to hold hearings and may order changes in wages or 
working conditions. However, the agency operating the 
plant is not obliged to comply with the order of the 
Board unless it is approved by the President. 

Let us give a little thought to this provision and we 
will soon discover considerable mischief. Note that an 
agency in possession of a plant, or a majority of the 
employes of such plant, are the only ones who may apply 
for changes in working conditions. A minority group of 
employes of a plant cannot make application fer changes, 
nor can a majority of a craft group do so if such group 
constitutes a minority of all the employes of the plant. 

Assuming the prevision is valid, which it is not 
(courts have held that it is unconstitutional te deny 
minorities the right to petition and present grievances), 
it leaves the workers in these minoriy groups with no al- 
ternative but to cease and refuse to continue te work. 
Lest it be contended by some that the workers will be 
guilty of a crime, and subject to fine and imprisonment, 
for refusing to work in a plant taken over by the govern- 
ment, it is well to make clear that that is not the law. 
In the very section—Section 6 (a), dealing with strikes, 
interferences and interruptions in government-operated 
plants—it is expressly provided: 

“No individual shall be deemed to have violated the 
provisions of this section by reason only of his having 
ceased werk or having refused to continue to work or to 
accept employment.” 

What else can workers in a minority group do but 
quit work under the express terms of the act which 
accords them that right, but denies to them the right to 
present their grievances and have them heard by the 
Board in the same manner as is accorded the government 
agency or a majority of the employes in the plant? 

If those who sponsored this legislation really wanted 
to avoid interruptions and stoppages of work they would 
have unhesitatingly accorded to minority groups of 
workers the right to present their grievances and have 
them heard by the War Labor Board. Fairness and 
decency in labor relations would have dictated that 
course, and it would have lessened the probability of 
interruptions by using the processes of adjustment in- 
stead of encouraging cessation of employment as the 
only course left to workers in a minority group who 
have grievances to present but no tribunal to which to go. 
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So here we have another instance of the 
law encouraging strikes and interrup- 
tion of production in war plants— 
plants which have been taken over 
and are being operated by the gov- 
ernment. 

But it will be asked, In what way 
are workers, or for that matter any 
persons, prohibited from interfering 
with production in government-op- 
erated plants? It may be well to set 
forth Section 6 in full: 

Sec. 6 (a) Whenever any plant, mine, 
or facility is in the possession of the 
United States, it shall be unlawful for 
any person (1) to coerce, instigate, in- 
duce, conspire with, or encourage any 
person to interfere, by lockout, strike, 
slowdown, or other interruption, with 
the operation of such plant, mine, or 
facility, or (2) to aid any such lockout, 
strike, slowdown, or other interruption 
interfering with the operation of such 
plant, mine, or facility by giving direc- 
tion or guidance in the conduct of such 
interruption, or by providing funds for 
the conduct or direction thereof or for 
the payment of strike, unemployment, 
or other benefits to those participating 
therein. No individual shall be deemed 
to have violated the provisions of this 
section by reason only of his having 
ceased work or having refused to con- 
tinue to work or to accept employment. 

(b) Any person who willfully violates 
any provision of this section shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than 
$5000, or to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. 

The foregoing is a “conspiracy stat- 
ute.” As I have pointed out, workers 
may individually quit work even in a 
government-operated plant, and suffer 
no penalty; but it is a crime for some- 
one else to tell such worker to do so, 
or to aid workers after they have 
done so. 


Restores Government by Injunction 


This is the reestablishment of the 
most pernicious legal doctrine in labor 
relations. It is the doctrine which 
flourished for almost fifty years prior 
to the enactment of Section 20 of the 
Clayton Act, and was used by anti- 
labor employers and judges to shackle 
labor unions in their efforts to organize 
and to obtain the right to bargain col- 
lectively. It reestablishes the notorious 
institution of government by injunc- 
tion, so vigorously condemned in both 
the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms as far back as 1908 and 1912. 

When courts refused to obey the 
mandate of Section 20 of the Clayton 
Act abolishing this pernicious doctrine 
Congress again, in 1932, by the enact- 
ment of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
abolished the doctrine of conspiracy in 
labor relations. The underlying phi- 
losophy of the doctrine contained in 
Section 6 is that an act, perfectly legal 
when performed by one person, be- 
comes illegal when performed by two. 

The doctrine was upheld by the 
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United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Bedford Cut Stone Company 
versus Journeymen Cutters Associa- 
tion, in 1928, by a five-to-four decision 
of the court. However, Justice Bran- 
deis condemned it vigorously. He 
stated: 

“Tf, on the undisputed facts of this 
case refusal to work can be enjoined, 
Congress created by the Sherman law 
and the Clayton Act an instrument for 
imposing restraints upon labor which 
reminds of involuntary servitude.” 

But since Justice Brandeis pro- 
nounced these constitutional rights, 
other decisions have been handed down 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States and by the Supreme Courts of 
many states, rejecting the majority 
views expressed by the court in the 
Bedford Stone Company case and 
adopting the views pronounced by Jus- 
tice Brandeis. 

Naturally men do not wish to invite 
prison terms merely because their acts 
which are lawful when performed sin- 
gly are made criminal when performed 
by two or more. Thus workers who 
are unjustly dealt with, or who believe 
they have just grievances, will be com- 
pelled to cease exercising the right to 
free speech and discussion of their 
grievances in the open because to do so 
will subject them to prosecution. The 
mere expression of grievances may be 
construed as encouragement of inter- 
ference with production. Being denied 
the right freely to discuss their griev- 
ances among themselves and in their 
meeting halls, they will be left with no 
alternative but to bring themselves 
within the exception of the law— 

“No individual shall be deemed to 
have violated the provisions of this sec- 
tion by reason only of his having ceased 
work or having refused to continue to 
work or to accept employment.” 

The conspiracy section of this law 
exemplifies true totalitarian philosophy. 
It has been justly characterized as 
wicked. The first act of a dictatorship 
is to prohibit freedom of speech, free- 
dom of press and of assemblage. That 
is exactly what Section 6 does, only it 
goes farther in that it makes it a crime 
to pay benefits to any persons so quit- 
ting work. 

Those familiar with the history of 
the early strikes in the mining and steel 
industries will recall these same tactics, 
namely, decrees prohibiting officers of 
unions and other persons from assist- 
ing those who were on strike or who 
were locked out. The decrees went so 
far as to prohibit bonding companies 
from writing bonds as a condition for 
stay of execution of judgments ousting 
workers from their homes. 

This procedure, which was so vig- 
orously condemned at the time of the 
passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 


and which is expressly prohibited jp 
that act, is now fostered and legalized 
by the Connally-Smith Act. Is it any 
wonder that the act has been charac- 
terized as the very essence of fascism? 

Section 8 provides the procedure 
which representatives of employes of 
war contractors are to follow as condi- 
tions precedent to striking. It pertains 
to those industries engaged in war pro- 
duction, but which are not being oper- 
ated by the government. The require- 
ments are: 

(a) The representative of employes 
of a war contractor shall give notice to 
the Secretary of Labor, the National 
War Labor Board and the National 
Labor Relations Board of any labor 
dispute involving such contractor and 
employes, together with a statement of 
the issues which give rise to the dispute. 

(b) The employer and his employes 
shall continue production under all the 
conditions which prevailed when the 
dispute arose, for at least thirty days. 

(c) On the thirtieth day after the 
notice the National Labor Relations 
Board shall forthwith take a secret 
ballot of the employes in the plant, 
mine, facility, or bargaining unit on 
the question whether they will permit 
interruption of war production. There- 
after the National Labor Relations Board 
certifies the result of the balloting. 

So much for the procedure. But 
what about its effect? The country 
was led to believe that Congress was 
interested in preventing strikes in war 
production plants. Actually a fraud 
has been perpetrated upon the public, 
for in truth and in fact Congress has 
expressly authorized strikes in war 
production plants and has provided the 
machinery for calling them. True, a 
lapse of thirty days is provided between 
the time of the giving of notice and the 
taking of a ballot, but when the notice 
has been given and the ballot taken the 
strike can be called, and it should be 
borne in mind that the strike is not 
dependent upon the outcome of the 
vote. No matter if the majority vote 
is against the strike the minority may, 
under this law, legally proceed to strike. 
As the President clearly pointed out 
in his veto message with respect to this 
section : 

“Tt would force a labor leader who 
is trying to prevent a strike in accord- 
ance with his no-strike pledge to give 
the notice which would cause the taking 
of a strike ballot and might actually 
precipitate a strike.” 

And in discussing the procedure for 
voting, the President went on to say: 

“This requirement would open the 
whole controversy over bargaining 
units, a fruitful source of controversy 
and of bitter jurisdictional strife. 

“Section 8 ignores completely labor’s 
no-strike pledge and provides, in effect, 
for strike notices and strike ballots. 
Far from discouraging strikes, these 
provisions would stimulate labor un- 
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rest and give government sanction to 
strike agitations. 

“The thirty days allowed before the 
strike vote is taken under government 
auspices might well become a boiling 
period instead of a cooling period. The 
thought and energies of the workers 
would be diverted from war production 
to vote-getting. 

“The heads of our military, naval 
and production agencies have testified 
that these provisions are likely to be 
subversive of the very purpose of the 
bill—uninterrupted production.” 

Section 9 of the bill prohibits politi- 
cal contributions by labor organiza- 
tions. As the President pointed out, 
this provision, applicable as it is only 
for the duration of the war, has no 
relevancy to a bill dealing with strikes, 
interruptions and work stoppages in 
war production industries. Whether 
this policy is good or bad, it should be 
proposed in a separate bill applicable 
in peacetime as well as in times of war. 
It should also be made applicable to 
all organizations in a similar status as 
labor organizations. Chambers of 
commerce, manufacturers’ associations, 
fraternal organizations and farm bu- 
reaus should be subjected to the same 
restrictions and limitations in the mat- 
ter of making political contributions as 
are labor unions. To do otherwise is 
to discriminate against labor unions in 
a manner which renders the law un- 
constitutional, under those provisions 
of the Constitution which guarantee to 
all persons and organizations similarly 
situated the equal protection of the 
laws. 

As I stated in the opening para- 
graphs of this article, Congress has sub- 
stituted for labor’s no-strike pledge a 
strike grant. It has sold a valuable 
piece of goodwill, a moral obligation on 
the part of labor exemplified by the 
no-strike pledge, for a mess of pot- 
tage—a thirty-day cooling-off period. 
In justifying this exchange Congress, 
as well as the press, has made it appear 
that the no-strike pledge was not a val- 
uable asset. By repeatedly citing the 
few unauthorized strikes which have 
occurred, and by flashing the news in 
glaring headlines, the public has been 
misled, for in truth the record of the 
American workers in the matter of con- 
tinuous war production is the best in 
the world. 

Discussing the no-strike pledge, the 
President stated : 

“That pledge has been well kept ex- 
cept in the case of the leaders of the 
United Mine Workers. For the entire 


year of 1942 the time lost by strikes 
averaged only five one-hundredths of 
1 per cent of the total man-hours 
worked. The American people should 
realize that fact—that 99.95 per cent 
of the work went forward without 
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strikes, and that only five one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent of the work was 
delayed by strikes. That record has 
never before been equaled in this coun- 
try. It is as good or better than the 
record of any of our allies in wartime.” 
The American Federation of Labor 
has an answer to the Connally-Smith 
Act. It is contained in the letter of 
President Green to the Commander-in- 
Chief commending him for his veto 
of this reprehensible law. 
In his letter President Green said: 





“The American Federation of Labor 
and all of its affiliated unions stand 
committed to our no-strike pledge for 
the duration of the war. I am confi- 
dent that they will live up to this pledge 
in the future just as they have in the 
past. In this way the workers of 
America can render the Connally- 
Smith Act inoperative and pave the 
way for its early repeal. In this way 
the workers of America can best serve 
their country and the cause of freedom 
and democracy.” 





Dear Mr. President: 


Bill. 


the facts. 


the war. 


in the past. 
way for its early repeal. 


freedom and democracy. 





No-Strike Pledge Continues 


The day after Congress passed the Connally-Smith Bill over Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s veto, President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor sent the following letter to Mr. Roosevelt: 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation for your 
courage and statesmanship in vetoing the Connally-Smith 


Labor and all its friends are inexpressibly shocked by 
the hasty and impetuous action of Congress in overriding 
your veto. By their unprecedented procedure, the mem- 
bers of Congress demonstrated they were moved by anger 
and resentment rather than by careful consideration of 


Unquestionably, as you pointed out in your veto mes- 
sage, the prevention of strikes in vital war industries will 
be rendered more difficult instead of more effective by 
the enactment of this ill-considered law. 

Let me assure you, however, that the officers and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor will do every- 
| thing in their power to make application of this law 
unnecessary and to further the successful prosecution of 


The American Federation of Labor and all of its 
affiliated unions stand committed to our no-strike pledge 
for the duration of the war. 
will live up to this pledge in the future just as they have 
In this way the workers of America can 
render the Connally-Smith Act inoperative and pave the 
In this way the workers of 
America can best serve their country and the cause of 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WILLIAM GREEN. 


June 26, 1943. 


I am confident that they 




















TAT PRICE SUBSIDIES? 





LL THROUGH June wives and 
mothers whose responsibility it is 
to feed the family on so much a week 
read in their morning papers about the 
intended rollback of food prices, about 
the proposed reduction in food costs 
and about subsidies that would make 
these reductions possible. 

From what they read of the Con- 
gressional fight on subsidies, of the 
OPA actions and the views expounded 
by the captains of the food industry 
and faithfully echoed by the then Food 
Administrator, Chester Davis, it was 
difficult for them to conclude what, if 
anything, was to be done by their gov- 
ernment to stop this seemingly inter- 
minable rise in the price of the most 
vital necessity of life—food. 

Confused and disturbed, they folded 
their newspapers and went down to the 
market, to the corner grocery store, the 
chain store and the meat counter to see 
what their money would buy for the 
family table. 


No Complaints Against Rationing 


What they could get in the way of 
canned goods and frozen foods was 
limited by rationing. Of this they did 
not complain, because they knew that 
a large share of canned and frozen 
fruits and vegetables went to the front 
and that rationing was necessary if 
those at home were to share equally in 
what was left. Nor did they complain 
about the rationing of meat, fats and 
butter, because they knew that war has 
made heavy demands on these products. 

In many communities they couldn’t 
get as much meat as their ration stamps 
entitled them to, and in other places 
they couldn’t get any meat at all. Even 
this they were willing to accept, but 
they were puzzled by the reports in the 
newspapers that while the supply of 
beef and other meats at the meat coun- 
ters was so slim, there were fifteen 
million head of cattle on the nation’s 
pastures which the cattlemen refused 
to sell until they could get an increase 
in price. 

In the face of these shortages the 
housewives strained their ingenuity in 
finding a way to do without the scarce 
food items and yet be able to put on the 
table a wholesome full meal. So by 
the thousand and by the million they 
turned to fresh foods—fruits and vege- 
tables whose prices always decline as 
the summer season advances and as 
the crops begin to move from truck 
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gardens and orchards to markets. They 
found fruits and vegetables unrationed 
on the grocery counters—but also un- 
ceilinged. Forced to buy summertime 
fruits and vegetables, they had to pay 
wintertime prices for them. 

The few vegetables for which price 
ceilings have been set were selling at 
or near the ceiling, but even the ceiling 
prices that they brought were up to 
50 per cent above the summertime free 
prices of a year ago. While cabbage, 
carrots, lettuce, peas, snap beans, spin- 
ach and tomatoes have price ceilings, 
these are the temporary winter level 
ceilings fixed last February. They 
were never intended to remain through 
the summer. The ceilings on these 
seven vegetables set by the February 
order are based on prices charged then 
by country shippers, plus a “mark-up 
factor” added by wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

With the passage of months this 
formula, which even when first applied 
left the housewife in the dark as to the 
basis for prices set, became altogether 
meaningless. 

The OPA, when the President or- 
dered it on April 8 to roll back prices, 
prepared a new regulation to establish 
new dollars-and-cents ceilings on these 
seven vegetables. This was not to be 
a real rollback, but only replacement 
of an obsolete regulation which con- 
tinued to hold its dead sway by a new 
and more workable one. It was still 
called a rollback nevertheless, to lead 
people to believe that the cost of living 
was being rolled back at least in part. 
But with days already getting shorter, 
these new dollars-and-cents ceilings 
were not yet beyond the proposal stage 
and the winter prices still prevailed. 
Although the new regulation was com- 
pleted by the OPA and placed on the 
desk of Food Administrator Chester 
Davis for approval on June 5, it was 
still on his desk and without his ap- 
proval when he relinquished his post 
on June 28. 

According to a survey of fruit and 
vegetable prices in nine large cities 
made by the Wall Street Journal in 
the latter part of June, retail vegetable 
prices in San Francisco were about 
100 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Washington apples in that community 
brought 100 per cent more than in June 
of last year. 

Some retailers there frankly said 
they were keeping fresh vegetable 
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prices up to offset poor business in 
canned goods. 

According to this survey, even in 
Chicago fresh vegetable prices went up 
to levels never attained before. Two 
pounds of tomatoes which had sold for 
25 cents on June 24, 1942, were selling 
for 50 cents on June 23, 1943. A three- 
pound bag of dry onions jumped from 
13 cents to 23 cents, strawberries from 
17 cents to 29 cents a quart, cantaloupe 
from 15 cents to 25 cents each, bing 
cherries from 23 cents to 45 cents, and 
green beans from 10 cents to 15 cents 
a pound. In Boston the early Wash- 
ington apples which sold at $3.25 a box 
a year ago were $5 a box, while cher- 
ries were 350 per cent above the mid- 
1942 figure. 

Millions of Americans on day shifts 
and night shifts, straining to the utmost 
in turning out production on their war 
jobs, require more food to sustain their 
effort. The average American in mili- 
tary training and in the armed forces 
is more active and eats more food than 
he did in civilian life. Our food con- 
sumption at home has increased and 
the food demands of the fronts abroad 
have risen also. As a result, pressure 
to bring food prices higher and higher 
has been constantly increasing. 


Food Takes Larger Share of Income 


The proportion of consumer expend- 
itures for food made by the average 
American has been increasing also. 
A recent study of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics shows that while 
in 1940 an individual consumer spent, 
out of his total outlay which included 
shelter, clothing, fuel, autos and other 
items, only 25 per cent on food, today 
33 per cent of these expenditures goes 
for food. In other words, while food 
took up only one-quarter of consumer 
expenditures a few years ago, now it 
takes up one-third of what we spend. 

Another comparison made in the 
B.A.E. study is important to note and 
understand. To determine how much 
consumers’ food costs have increased. 
the Bureau made up a theoretical “food 
basket” which included what the aver- 
age individual consumed in a year in 
the prewar period of 1935-1939. It 
was determined that this average “food 
hasket” cost $113 a year. It was found 
that by March, 1943, this same “food 
basket” cost $162 a year, an increase of 
43 per cent. But it was also found that 
the average American actually spent 
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for food in March, 1943, at the annual 
rate of $208, as against $113 in the 
prewar period, or an increase of 84 


per cent. 


It might appear that the average per- 
son spent $46 more than he needed to 
obtain the same nourishment as in the 
yewar period. Actually this increase 


meant, first, that the average person 
needed more nourishment than before. 
Second, it meant that the contents of 
his food basket had undergone drastic 
changes which the Bureau’s compari- 
son does not reflect. The shift from 
price-controlled and rationed canned 
goods to uncontrolled vegetables is 
alone responsible for a greater money 
outlay which does not secure more 
nutrition. In addition, millions of per- 
sons who used to eat at the family table 
are today forced to “eat out.” Work- 
ers who have migrated to war produc- 
tion centers now eat in restaurants. 
Couples and even families in which 
everybody is at work are forced to eat 
in public eating places because they 
cannot prepare “meals at home. And 
for restaurant prices the sky has been 
the limit. 


F. D. R. Acts on Price Runaway 


In the spring of 1943 the runaway 
food prices were lifting the entire cost 
of living at such a rapid pace that the 
disruption of the entire economic sta- 
bilization program appeared imminent. 
On April 8 the President, in his hold- 
the-line order, said: 

“We cannot tolerate further increases 
in prices affecting the cost of living. 
We cannot afford to take further 
chances in relaxing the line. Some 
prices affecting the cost of living are 
already above the levels of September 
15, 1942. All of these cannot be rolled 
back. But some of these can and should 
be rolled back. The order directs the 
reduction of all prices which are exces- 
sively high, inequitable or unfair.” 

The growing disparity between the 
rising cost of living and frozen wages 
made the economic position of the war 
workers increasingly inequitable. Un- 
der the Little Steel wage stabiliza- 
tion formula, wage rate increases have 
been limited to 15 per cent above Jan- 
uary, 1941, levels. The cost of living, 
however, has risen 25 per cent above 
the level of January, 1941. Food prices 
have risen 47 per cent above the Jan- 
uary, 1941, level. Even since Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, the date fixed by Con- 
gress as the date for anchoring price 
increases, the cost of living has gone 
up 7 per cent. This meant a propor- 
tionate curtailment in the buying power 
of wages of war workers even when 
measured by the inadequate gauge of 
the cost of living index. To eliminate 
this disparity, labor did not demand a 
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Price Control or Inflation 


By F. H. LA GUARDIA, Mayor of New York 


@ It is stated that increased income enables the wage-earners 
to pay higher prices for food. That is not so. 

If present ceiling prices are lifted or increased, it will 
be necessary to increase wages, and then prices in turn, and 
then wages again, and then prices and then wages—and 
then inflation. 

Suppose inflation does come. Who will suffer? Surely 
not those who are now talking big, seeking to advise the 
farmer to insist upon higher retail prices and seeking to 
prevail on Congress to ban subsidies. They know it is com- 
ing. They are prepared and perhaps will make money out 
of it. It is the wage-earner and farmer who will suffer. 

Inflation will bring misery to the entire country. The 
farmer will get it in the neck and the wage-earner will be 
hit in the stomach. The cost of getting back to normal 
values once inflation sets in would be many times, yes, a 
thousand times more to the American people than the cost 
of providing now the differential between the prices paid to 
the producer and those at which the wholesaler must sell 
to maintain ceiling prices. 

What good will it do the farmer if after inflation he goes 
to town and finds that even with a wagonload of paper 
money he cannot buy the things that he needs? 

The plan to provide the differential payment or a subsidy 
or whatever it may be called is not new. Markets have been 
supported and are now being supported by the government 
in many commodities. The producer suffers no loss because 
of the existence of a subsidy. 

It is difficult to understand why the farmer should oppose 
a plan devised to protect him as much as the consumer. 
There is no attempt to reduce the price to the farm producer 
or livestock grower. 

By the ist of August the country will realize the effect 
of the withholding tax. Every mother, housewife and 
homekeeper in the country will feel the deduction of 20 per 
cent of the taxable salary. That will reduce the purchasing 
power of the wage-earner to such an extent that even at 
present ceiling prices it would require skillful management 
in marketing to maintain a weekly family menu. It cannot 
be done at increased retail prices. 

Congress must do something about making it possible 
for the people of the country to buy food at reasonable 
prices. Wire or write to your Congressman at once. 











proportionate increase in all wages. It 
insisted, instead, that the cost of living 
be reduced to at least the September, 
1942, level, and preferably to the May, 
1942, level, to reestablish a balance be- 
tween wages and the cost of living. To 
achieve a rollback in the cost of living, 
labor proposed a program of selective 
subsidies. 

On June 3 the Combined Labor War 
Board stated to the President labor’s 
views on the inflation crisis. Top 
spokesmen of the American workers 
said: 

“Discontent and unrest are spread- 
ing among American workers because 
the purposes of the President’s hold- 
the-line executive order are being 
openly flouted. * * * Only the Presi- 
dent of the United States, through 
exercise of powers vested in him, can 
halt the retreat now general along the 
price stabilization front. Only the 
President of the United States can pre- 
vent complete disintegration of the 
price control program and save the 
people at war from the vast conse- 
quences of the collapse of price control. 
Labor therefore asks that you, as Presi- 
dent in time of war and as Commander- 
in-Chief, take the following action: 

“(1) Direct a genuine rollback of 
prices of food and other cost-of-living 
items to May, 1942, levels, to be com- 
pleted not later than July 15, 1943. 

“(2) Authorize immediate utiliza- 
tion of available funds to launch an 
extensive program of subsidies to effect 
such rollback and address an insistent 
message to Congress demanding au- 
thorization of further subsidy funds. 

“(3) Request Congress for appro- 
priation of funds sufficient for general 
and speedy enforcement of price con- 
trol and rationing and direct the Office 
of Price Administration to set up na- 
tionwide machinery necessary to in- 
sure such enforcement. * * * 

“Unless immediate and express ac- 
tion is taken to effect the policy prom- 
ised to the wage-earners of the nation, 
workers’ spontaneous revolt against the 
rising cost of living is imminent.” 

In a dramatic appearance before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, President William Green 
appealed for a subsidy program. He 
said: 

“We have already lost much ground 
to the forces of inflation. A rollback 
in the cost of living is necessary to re- 
gain that ground. 

“In order to prevent complete dis- 
integration of the price control program 
and save the nation at war from dis- 
ruptive consequences of the collapse of 
price control, labor asks that prices of 
food and other cost of living items be 
rolled back to May, 1942, levels, as 
rapidly as feasible, and not later than 
July 15, 1943, This can be done, This 
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has been done by others, and this 
should be done by us. 

“In order to be able to roll back 
prices without placing undue hardship 
on distributors, and without disrupting 
production, an extensive program of 
subsidies is necessary and imperative. 

“In Great Britain the cost of living 
has been stabilized for two years. In 
Canada the cost of living was not per- 
mitted to fluctuate more than % of 1 
per cent during the past year and one- 
half. The retail food prices in Great 
Britain have been rolled back between 
May, 1941, and May, 1943, more than 
6 per cent. All this was accomplished 
through economical and judicious use 
of subsidies. 

“Subsidies to keep prices stable are 
a part of the cost of the war effort. 
Subsidies properly placed will result in 
a saving to the government in expendi- 
tures for supplies and to the consumers 
many times the cost of such subsidy.” 

A subsidy program, by making pos- 
sible effective stabilization of living 
costs and equitable stabilization of 
wages, would cut off the first coil in 
the inflationary spiral, and thus prevent 
the spiral from unfolding. 


Subsidies Save More Than Cost 


The subsidies used to prevent price 
increases or to prevent price reductions 
would save the government and con- 
sumers far more than they cost. They 
would save the government alone, 
which is the largest buyer in the war- 
time market, far more than the outlay 
of funds necessary in these subsidies. 
According to the OPA, to roll back 
the price of meat, butter and coffee 
would cost from $300,000,000 to $450,- 
000,000. To consumers alone the di- 
rect saving would be nearly $500,- 
000,000. In addition there would be 
an enormous saving in direct costs to 
the government and in indirect costs 
to both. 

The American Federation of Labor 
estimated most conservatively that a 
$2 billion subsidy would afford a sav- 
ing to the government of at least $4 
billion, and a saving to consumers of 
at least $6 billion, or a total direct sav- 
ing to the nation of over $10 billion 
a year. The OPA estimated that for 
every dollar spent on subsidies, the 
total saving would run from $4 to $12. 
On this basis a $2 billion subsidy would 
mean a saving to the nation of between 
$8 billion and $24 billion. 

Even greater savings can be achieved 
if subsidies are judiciously applied on 
a selective basis. Subsidy payments 
can generally be limited to only part of 
an industry because of the variation in 
the costs among firms in the industry. 
In many cases subsidy payments are 
necessary only to cover the cost of 
high-cost producers, As President 


Green pointed out, “we have had ex. 
perience in subsidizing production of 
vital war materials, in order to bring 
into operation the higher cost produc. 
tion. In the case of copper, $8 million 
spent by the government to subsidize 
marginal output resulted in the saving 
of $280 million. In this case, each 
dollar spent by the government enabled 
the government to save $35. The ratio 
of saving will not be as large in the 
case of subsidies applied generally to 
producers of cost of living items. But 
in the case of the cost of living, in 
which food plays the leading part, the 
final economies made possible will far 
more than warrant the cost of the 
subsidy.” 

Opponents of subsidies argue that 
consumers can afford higher prices, 
They cite figures showing that the total 
consumer income has risen more than 
the cost of consumer goods. The in- 
crease of total consumer income, how- 
ever, reflects extremely large increases 
in the incomes of some consumers at 
the time when other consumers had 
very small increases or no increases at 
all. Addition of 8,000,000 workers to 
our employed labor force has been by 
far the largest addition to the aggre- 
gate buying power. Wages paid to 
more people, not more wages to each 
person, has been the most important 
change. Between January, 1941, the 
date on which wage stabilization is 
based, and March, 1943, weekly earn- 
ings of non-farm workers rose 32.5 per 
cent. This increase included increased 
overtime, increase in skills and in- 
creased productivity. It represents an 
increase in the “take home” money 
wage. When corrected for the rise in 
the cost of living during the same 
period, this percentage melts down to 
only 8.8 per cent. In trade, in govern- 
ment, in finance and in service indus- 
tries, real weekly earnings have actually 
declined by from 3 to 10 per cent. 

An inflationary increase in the cost 
of living means a cut not only in wages 
but also in fixed salaries of those em- 
ployed by federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, including people such as po- 
licemen, firemen, school teachers and 
other professional workers who depend 
on fixed salaries for a living. This 
group alone includes nearly 6,000,000 
salaried workers. And what about 
860,000 veterans who served their 
country honorably in past wars and 
whose incomes are depreciating ? What 
about the holders of the country’s 120,- 
000,000 life insurance policies and 14,- 
000,000 savings bank deposits? Every 
rise in the cost of living index means 
a cut in their income and their savings. 

Equally important is the fact that 
even when the gross income of con- 
sumers increases, the net income, after 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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By WILLIAM GREEN 


E HAVE REACHED a turning point in this 
W= The combined forces of the United Na- 

tions have now fully demonstrated to the 
enemy the strength of many peoples and many national- 
ities whose singleness of purpose has enabled them to 
achieve unity of action and has multiplied the strength 
of their arms. 

The workers of America have made a major contribu- 
tion toward turning the scales of war in our favor. Their 
effort, their endurance and their self-denial have been 
decisive in equipping us and our allies with tools of mod- 
ern warfare in a sweeping and sustained production ef- 
fort the like of which the world has never seen. To ac- 
complish what we have to date was a test of our will and 
our determination. Labor has passed that test and it now 
faces an even more severe and more grueling test in the 
last and hardest stretch of the road toward total victory. 

The enemy has been stopped, but he is far from hav- 
ing been defeated. To bring the enemy to defeat on the 
vast battlefields on which our forces are aligned calls for 
greater effort, greater endurance and greater determina- 
tion on the part of all of us. It falls upon American labor 
to shoulder the major part of the responsibility which 
will sustain the arms of the United Nations. American 
workers are prepared to do and will do what is expected 
of them, and they will do more. 

What is the source of their determination? What is 
the source of their strength? Is their faith blind? Is 
their action unquestioning? Is their unanimity of 
thought and judgment absolute and complete? 

The workers of America are not following like sheep 
the dictates of a self-imposed leader. They are free to 
speak; they are free to ask questions; they are free to 
disagree. And because they are free to do or not to do, 
because they are free to agree or disagree, the over- 
whelming force of their action and the power of their 
free agreement is the very key to their superior strength 
over the Axis. For no matter how well drilled and dis- 
ciplined are the Axis armies, they are slave armies sup- 
plied by industries manned by slave workers. And the 
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Axis armies are pitted against free soldiers backed by 
free labor. 

We are fighting this war against, as well as for many 
things. We are fighting against the brute force of dic- 
tatorship which has gathered within its grasp all of 
Europe and the richest parts of Asia, which has at- 
tempted to invade Australia and Africa, and which has 
thrust its reach toward America. We are fighting against 
the wanton power of military dictatorship. We are fight- 
ing the rule of force whose deathly grip cannot be broken 
except by force. 

But we are fighting not only against these things 
which we hate, despise and are determined to stamp out. 
We are also fighting for things which the freedom we 
shall win enables us to achieve. American labor is fight- 
ing not only for its own freedom and its own future in 
America, but also for the future of labor in the com- 
munity of nations. 

American workers are fighting to win a peace that is 
truly enduring. They know that such a peace cannot be 
maintained in isolation. They are therefore prepared and 
determined to use international cooperation as an instru- 
ment of their policy and to support such cooperation as 
an instrument of the future policy of their nation. 

The course of this war is dictated by decisions of 
strategy, decisions made jointly by the United Nations to 
make sure that the concerted action of the armies, navies 
and the air forces facing the common enemy achieve 
maximum effectiveness in destroying that enemy. Our 
production, our work and our very lives are subject to 
this supreme strategy of war. It is our duty in wartime 
to accept the military decisions of those directing the 
combat, and it is our duty in a fighting democracy to 
hold council and formulate a strategy that is even more 
vital to the future, the highest strategy attainable by 
civilized mankind, the strategy of lasting peace. 

Peace can be attained, but it cannot be maintained by 
the force of arms alone. To endure, peace among na- 
tions must be a product of a continuing working agree- 
ment among the peoples in their mutual relations. A last- 
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ing peace can only be based on just principles of trade 
and interchange of goods and services, and on the just 
standards of work which produces these goods and serv- 
ices. 

There must be a world agency equipped to decide pol- 
icies and to enforce these policies directed at one objective 
which overshadows all others—international security and 
international justice. 

No matter how complete the accord among nations, no 
matter how great the avowed willingness to maintain 
peace, there will always be a minority seeking power, 
privilege and domination, a minority which knows no 
other language but the language of force. These minor- 
ities must submit to force. The machinery governing 
the relationships among nations must be equipped with 
power to enforce the principles of international security 
and to safeguard all nations against economic as well as 
military oppression and against economic as well as mili- 
tary aggression. 


Security Is Labor’s First Objective 

First and foremost, the American workers are fighting 
for security. To them it means security against force, 
security of the weak against the abuse of the power of 
the strong. The security we seek is not only security 
which affords protection against international conflagra- 
tions, it is also security which removes the injustices 
which in time kindle fires of such conflagrations. 

And that is why the American workers are also fight- 
ing for another kind of security—security of the indi- 
vidual against the ravages of unemployment, against 
the hazards of sickness and old age. Labor knows that 
freedom from fear will have no meaning unless that free- 
dom is enforced through representative and workable 
machinery of international justice. Labor knows also 
that freedom from want will remain an empty hope un- 
less a long-range provision is made to protect the mass 
of workers against the constant threat of being thrown 
upon the scrap heap of industrial progress. 

Thus our foremost peace objective, which is our war 
objective also, is to establish and maintain a two-fold 
security for the peoples of all nations. We seek and we 
shall gain both the peace security in our international 
relations and the social security within each nation’s 
bounds. 

Social security is indispensable to peace security. It 
means economic security to those who work. It means 
that every human being should be guaranteed by the 
community of which he is a member an income sufficient 
to sustain him, an income sufficient at least to meet the 
living requirements, the minimum requirements of de- 
cency and health. This principle of social security is one 
which should be and, I am confident, will be universally 
applied. This principle is one of the outstanding objec- 
tives toward which labor looks as an integral part of 
victory in this war. 

The American Federation of Labor has placed before 
the nation its social insurance program. The Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill, recently introduced in Congress, 
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welds the various phases of our social security law into 
a single cohesive national system. This national so¢igj 
insurance plan extends security benefits to millions of 
workers now deprived of them. It also increases the 
benefits to workers now covered, including the provision 
for health insurance, which is essential to any compre- 
hensive, complete and unified system. 

Both America and Great Britain are now engaged in 
making the blueprints of a system which, for their re. 
spective peoples, is designed to banish freedom from 
want. But faith in this freedom and ability to implement 
it is not the sole prerogative of English-speaking peo. 
ples. Other democracies are making an equally impor- 
tant contribution to the making of the principle of social 
security international in scope. I need only mention the 
social security laws enacted and operating in Chile, under 
the leadership and sponsorship of the labor movement of 
that freedom-loving Latin-American nation. 

Labor is dedicated to the effort of establishing eco- 
nomic security on a worldwide basis, not only because 
it believes that the attainment of economic security is 
essential to the workers of each nation, but also because 
it is certain that without the attainment of economic jus- 
tice for workers of all countries, there can be no true 
reciprocity in international trade, and there can be no 
fair standard in international relations. 

The first foundations have already been laid in pur- 
chase agreements negotiated by the United States re- 
quiring that minimum labor standards be maintained on 
goods produced by our allies for the account of our gov- 
ernment. Concrete steps must be taken to make the in- 
ternational fair labor standards a reality by placing a 
floor under wages of all nations engaged in reciprocal 
trade and a ceiling over hours of work of all workers of 
such nations. 

The idea that it must become a part of an interna- 
tional movement having for its purpose the attainment 
of economic justice and preservation of international 
peace is not new to the American worker. The American 
Federation of Labor was primarily responsible for the 
creation of the International Labor Organization de- 
signed to raise labor standards and improve working 
conditions throughout the world. The labor charter in 
the covenant of the League of Nations, under which the 
International Labor Organization was founded, has sur- 
vived the League of Nations itself. It has survived the 
conflicts among nations because its prime objective was 
not to achieve a balance of selfish interests, but to estab- 
lish a workable basis for the operation of economic jus- 
tice which labor in all nations has sought. 

This will for justice inspired the late Samuel Gompers 
who, as the spokesman of American labor, presided at 
the first meeting of the International Labor Organiza- 


tion. It is the will of American labor to insure economic | 


justice for the workers of all nations that makes us 
determined today to carry on the work of the I.L.0. 
after this war. It is the will of American labor also that 
establishment of minimum standards and improvement 
of social welfare become not only a matter of general 
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agreement, but also an integral part of enforceable in- 
ternational policy. In order to assure social progress 
and secure peace throughout the world, labor is seek- 
ing not only to promote international cooperation, but 
also to achieve joint international operation in the field 
of labor standards. 

Workers throughout the world are determined to pre- 
vent for all time the recurrence of mass unemployment, 
of industrial depressions and to forever prevent the rise 
of totalitarian dictatorship which the resulting mass pri- 
vation and mass suffering inevitably breed. 

The great depression of the Thirties swept over the 
entire world. In one short and disastrous period, it de- 
stroyed millions of jobs and rent asunder living stand- 
ards which organized labor in America and other free 
nations had built up over generations of struggle for the 
workers’ betterment. In Europe the depression swept 
away with it the very foundations of the democratic 
order and gave rise to a wave of fascism which de- 
stroyed not only the rights of labor but also the most 
basic human rights. 

In the years of economic disintegration, democratic 
nations failed to meet the challenge of fascist dictator- 
ship by failing to act in concert. 

It seems prophetic now that the American Federation 
of Labor took a determined stand years ago in warning 
the people of democratic nations against the future enemy 
and in urging that totalitarian nations, governed by ty- 
rants and dictators, be dealt with firmly before it was too 
late. Ten years ago the American Federation of Labor 
Convention voted a boycott against German goods in 
protest against the suppression by Hitler of the right 
of working people to organize into free trade unions and 
against the repressive policies of the German government 
and its persecution of minority races. This boycott and 
this protest were made stronger by each succeeding con- 
vention of the American Federation-of Labor as Hitler 
and his Nazi followers grew more aggressive and vicious 
every year. 

The 1934 convention of the A. F. of L. charged the 
Nazi government with promoting ends which endangered 
the peace of the world and enslaving thousands of men 
and women whose only crime was devotion to liberty. 

In 1937, five years before Pearl Harbor, the American 
Federation of Labor declared a boycott against Japan. 
The convention declared: 

“We hereby call upon the people of the United States 
to condemn the outrageous acts of Japan and to denounce 
its militarist and conscienceless policy. We recommend 
that the United States government prohibit its citizens 
from selling war material, including scrap, or lending 
money to Japan until that nation has ceased its barbarous 
methods of conquest.” 

These expressions of American labor were not mani- 
festing supernatural powers of foreseeing the future, they 
were simply sensing the seriousness of the situation and 
the pressing need for the democratic countries to take 
definite and decisive action. And who is there today who 
does not now wish from the very bottom of his heart 
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that we had refused to sell thousands of tons of scrap 
to Japan and thus help in the attack upon us; that we 
had refused to temporize with and appease fascist dic- 
tators until they became strong enough to wage this war 
on a world scale? 

The war has united all anti-fascist nations. Labor of 
all democratic countries is united, not only by the com- 
mon bond of war, but also by a common bond of its own 
in its will to achieve lasting security of human rights, 
of human aspirations, and of human welfare. 

United in the struggle with the enemy along the world 
front, labor of all nations must continue to be united 
also when the struggle is won. While labor’s postwar 
objective is broad and comprehensive, its program of at- 
taining this objective must be detailed and specific. Yet 
it is not a special program which concerns only one 
group or one class. It is a program which concerns the 
welfare of all peoples, which concerns the future of 
the entire world. 

To carry out a concrete program of specific action in 
those terms we must begin our work now. The making 
of peace treaties is not confined to a conference table 
after the armistice. A peace treaty is an embodimert 
of relationships and decisions while the war is still be- 
ing fought. International conferences, councils and in- 
terim commissions have already been formed to deal with 
the war problems of the Allies. These bodies will in- 
evitably predetermine to a very large extent the solution 
of many postwar issues. Labor demands that it be fully 
represented in all deliberations which deal with postwar 
reconstruction and with such basic international postwar 
problems as food, relief and trade relations. 


Nations Must Cooperate in Postwar Era 


To achieve the goals of postwar reconstruction will 
require the concerted efforts and the closest cooperation 
of all leading countries of the world. This task is neither 
short nor easy. It can be carried out only by interna- 
tional agreements made operative through international 
institutions designed and equipped to carry it out. These 
institutions must deal first with the preservation of peace 
on the basis of international law and order. Second, they 
must provide the mechanism for economic cooperation 
between all countries, assuring stability of currency and 
balanced expansion of trade. Third, they must stand 
guard over all sources of disturbance, unemployment, 
friction and competition among nations. Fourth, they 
must foster and promote econemic growth of all coun- 
tries and especially of all backward regions. And, 
finally, they must formulate and enforce progressive 
standards of economic and social welfare everywhere. 

Obstacles in the way of international cooperation on 
so broad a scale are indeed very great. But they are 
not insuperable. It is true that dozens of nations must 
be brought into line. Thousands of diverging interests 
must be mediated. In many quarters, feeling of venge- 
ance, however understandable, must be subdued. In oth- 
ers, grasps for unfair advantages and controlling power 
must be halted. Reactionary opposition to social prog- 
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ress must be overcome. Postwar fatigue and the desire 
to withdraw again into the shell of splendid isolation 
must be fought. 

But it is precisely the gigantic scope of this under- 
taking and the magnitude of the difficulties to be faced 
which make it essential for organized labor in this coun- 
try to share to the utmost in the work which must be 
done to secure the peace and welfare of the world. For 
if labor were refused the opportunity to do this job, or 
if it failed in its duties, the most important of those 
forces which make for peace, progress and security in 
the political, social and economic fields would be miss- 
ing. The door would be open to reactionary forces bent 
upon depriving the people of the fruits of their sacri- 
fices and of their victory. 

To take full part in the work of postwar reconstruc- 
tion and to assume a full responsibility in that work, 
labor must be prepared and equipped to become a part- 
ner in this cooperative effort. From the very outbreak 
of the present World War, organized labor in America 
has been aware of its tasks and its responsibilities in 
postwar reconstruction. The American Federation of 
Labor began in 1940 its study of specific problems and 
specific issues. Since America entered the war, I have 
appointed a committee on postwar reconstruction, con- 
sisting of representatives of our unions in many trades 


several months, making studies of specific problems, do. 
mestic and international, making surveys and conducting 
hearings. The American Labor Conference on Inter. 
national Affairs was formed by representatives of labor 
intent on organizing systematic research work on these 
international postwar problems in which labor is most 
vitally concerned. 

This work is not confined to a few. National and in- 
ternational unions, State Federations of Labor, city cen- 
tral bodies and local unions are taking an active part in 
the development of democratic statesmanship and in the 
shaping of labor’s own policies, studied, understood and 
determined by the workers themselves. Every wage- 
earner in America should join with us in this work. For 
without full understanding and maximum participation 
of all workers in dealing with the problems which will 
determine our future, we shall not be able to shape that 
future for ourselves. 

In the name of labor, in the name of justice and equity, 
and in the name of democracy, I say that we shal! permit 
no self-appointed leader, friend or foe, to dictate the fu- 
ture for us. On behalf of American workers, I declare 
that the future of America and of its relation to the 
world will be dictated only by the American people 
themselves. It will be labor’s privilege to join in the 
work of reconstruction that will assure lasting freedom 


and industries. This committee has been at work for 


and enduring peace to us and to our children, 


Visitors Describe Workers’ Education in Britain 


OINT university-labor union com- 

mittees direct a network of over 
3,000 adult education classes in which 
65,000 British workers are studying 
subjects from economics to literature, 
report three members of the Workers’ 
Educational Association of Great 
Britain who are now visiting this 
country. 

The three men, Ernest Green, John 
Parker and R. H. Jones, are in the 
United States to study adult education 
and to explore the possibility of closer 
relationships between the American 
and British workers’ education move- 
ments. They hope that after the war 
we may be able to set up a system of 
exchange scholarships through which 
a thousand workers in each country 
may be sent to the other for university 
study and for observation. 

The Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation was established in Great Britain 
about forty years ago as a “bridge be- 
tween labor and learning.” Its univer- 
sity-labor union committees aim to take 
culture and learning from the univer- 
sities to the workers, and to take back 
to the universities, in turn, the ex- 
perience of the workers. 

Adult education classes have been 
set up throughout the country, infor- 
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mal lectures are given, and many labor 
unions provide scholarships for their 
members to the fourteen summer 
schools maintained by the WEA. 

This program is financed by the gov- 
ernment, by the universities and by the 
labor unions. Instructors are usually 
paid by the Board of Education, while 
administrative expenses are shared by 
the universities and the WEA. In all 
cases, the workers control their own 
classes, selecting their courses of study 
and their tutors. 

“We are not concerned with helping 
people to get along in life,” says Mr. 
Green, who is general secretary of the 
WEA. “We are concerned about pro- 
viding the education which will help 
men and women to exercise influence 
in social progress, which will give them 
the knowledge not only to desire bet- 
ter social conditions but to work for 
them.” 

In spite of the innumerable demands 
upon workers’ time during the war, 
says Mr. Green, the attendance at 
WEA classes has increased tremen- 
dously. There is a growing interest 
among the students in such subjects as 
foreign languages and American his- 
tory. 

The WEA has also been holding 


classes and giving correspondence 
courses for the British armed services. 
These, too, have proved very welcome 
and very well attended. 

Mr. Parker says that similar facili- 
ties have been offered to American 
forces in Great Britain, but thus far 
have not been used extensively. Some 
American soldiers, however, have been 
sent to Oxford colleges for a few days. 
It has been proposed, Mr. Parker says, 
that one college be taken over com- 
pletely in order that American soldiers 
may go there for stays of a week or so. 

Complete freedom of discussion is 
maintained in classes for the armed 
forces, so long as military strategy is 
omitted. 

“In the past few years a veritable 
silent revolution has taken place in 
Great Britain,” Mr. Jones declares. 
“We hope that adult education will not 
only help it but push it forward.” 
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Dp? YOU ever stop to think what 
our modern world would be like 
if there were no paper? A day rarely 
passes that we do not read a news- 
paper, write a note, wrap a package 
or otherwise make use of paper. Ours 
is a paper civilization. 

Paper has not always existed. Ac- 
cording to legend, it was a Chinese 
courtier, by name Ts’ai Lun, who in 
the year 105 A. D. presented to his 
Emperor this new writing material, a 
thin, whitish sheet made from the bark 
of a mulberry tree. The substance was 
called “paper” because it was used in 
the place of papyrus, one of the earlier 
writing mediums. 


Gradually the secret of papermaking 
leaked out of China. Going by way of 
Korea and Japan, it reached Russia 
in the middle of the seventh century. 
From Russia it made its way across 
the continent of Europe, and by the 
end of the fifteenth century it arrived 
in Britain. The colonists brought the 
secret to America. 

The influence of paper upon the his- 
tory of the Western World can hardly 
be exaggerated. Some scholars have 
suggested that without the discovery 
of paper there might never have been 
a Renaissance. This is perhaps put- 
ting the matter rather strongly, but 
one might say that without paper there 
might never have been a successful 
printing venture, and certainly print- 
ing had a great deal to do with the 
spread of the Renaissance movement. 
Neither parchment nor papyrus was a 
suitable material for printing. Parch- 
ment was expensive and difficult to 
handle, papyrus lacked durability. 
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For long centuries the art of paper- 
making was performed purely by hand. 
The workmen gathered their material, 
which might have been linen rags or 
wood pulp, and ground it until each 
individual filament was a separate unit. 
Then the fiber, which we know as 
“stock,” was immersed in water, from 
which it was lifted on the papermaker’s 
mould—a_ sieve-like screen or cloth 
which permitted the water to drain off, 
leaving the thin sheets of fiber to dry 
in the sun. 


About 1690 the Dutch invented a 
new and better method for beating the 
stock—the Hollander beating machine. 
It consisted of a roll, shod with knives, 
which brushed the wet rag stock against 
a bed plate similarly equipped with 
knives. The stock was circulated until 
it had traveled under the roll enough 
times to be beaten to the proper tex- 
ture. The result of the invention was 
that the stock was turned out at a much 
faster rate than the best the men with 
their hand-operated moulds or “vats” 
had ever been able to achieve. 

A Frenchman named Nicholas Louis 
Robert at the turn of the eighteenth 
century conceived the idea of an end- 
less bronze wire on which the water 
bearing the stock was poured. As the 
mixture traveled along the wire, the 
water drained off, leaving a thin sheet 
of fiber on the wire surface. This sheet 
then passed over felts and through the 
rollers, which pressed out the bulk of 
the remaining moisture before the paper 
was put through the warm air dryers 
and rolled off for packaging. 

All the research on the subject of 
paper during the past 1800 years has 





not concerned itself with the methods 
of manufacturing the paper. Equally 
important has been experimentation 
with materials to be converted into 
stock. 

Linen rags have remained a uni- 
versal favorite for the best types of 
paper as they were in the earliest days 
in China. More recently, however, cer- 
tain types of ,wood pulp, variously 
treated with chemicals, have been de- 
veloped to such an extent that they, 
too, may be converted into an excel- 
lent quality of paper, not to mention 
various grades of the cheap newsprint 
type. 

Today, as a result of the war-created 
scarcity of the chemicals and labor re- 
quired for preparing the wood pulp, 
the paper shavings which accumulate 
in the nation’s printshops have also 
been made a source of stock. Once 
these shavings have been cooked into 
a suitable fibrous condition, they are 
put through the beaters and turned 
into papers which vary in quality ac- 
cording to the amount of print marring 
their surface. From “hard white 
shavings”—clean white paper scraps— 
a very passable sort of reprocessed 
paper may be produced. 

Until a century ago the general view 
was that an excellent grade of paper 
could never be made by anything but 
hand methods. Gradually, however, 
hand methods have sunk into obscurity 
in the Western World. Today the 
very finest papers are manufactured by 
machines, the quality of the paper de- 
pending upon the stock used. 

There is a great deal more to paper- 
making than the actual turning of the 
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IK 
THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER IS 


an interesting, intricate process. Some 
of the steps are shown on this page, 
At left is a typical pile of wood ready 
to go to the mills. After the logs haye 
been reduced to chips of a uniform 
size, they are conveyed on a rubber 
belt (No. 2). The beaters, in which 
the fibers are given the characteristics 
essential to the particular grade of 
paper desired, are shown in No. 3. Wet 
end of the Fourdrinier machine is de- 
picted in No. 4; the pulp and water flow 
onto the Fourdrinier wire where the 
water drains off, leaving the pulp to be 
woven into a uniform fibrous sheet by 
the shaking motion of the wire. No. 5— 
The finished paper is wound on a reel, 
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Arthur Huggins (left), the chief of the Brotherhood of Papermakers, 
and John P. Burke, head of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


stock into paper within the confines of 
a paper mill. The jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, 
which is one of our two A. F. of L. 
papermakers’ unions, begins in the 
wood mills where logs are first turned 
into wood pulp. 

Logs, which may be as small as five 
inches in diameter, are brought to the 
wood room of a pulp mill in two- to 
four-foot lengths. Once they have had 
the bark removed from the surface, 
they are conveyed to the shippers. In 
the shippers the wood is broken up into 
small pieces about the size of a special 


delivery stamp, a quarter of an inch. 


thick. 

From the chippers the wood travels 
to the chip bin, to remain there until 
needed in the next step of pulp manu- 
facture. Chemical treatment of the 
pulp varies, but the “sulphite” process 
is one of the more common methods 
of manufacturing pulp for average 
grades of paper. 

The chips are next put into an acid- 
resisting tank called a “digester” where 
‘in the case of the sulphite process they 
are cooked in a hot calcium bisulphite 
liquor from ten to fourteen hours to 
dissolve the ligneous and resinous parts 
from the cellulose fiber. From the 
digester the pulp is discharged into the 
“blow tank” where the impurities are 
washed out with pure water. 

Further pulp cleaning is carried on 
as the pulp, highly diluted with water, 
flows over the “rifflers.” Here baffle 
boards, set at an angle in the bottom 
of the riffler, catch the larger impuri- 
ties. Having left the rifflers, the pulp 
and water flows onto the “screens,” 
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which are made of bronze plates, per- 
forated with fine slots. By suction and 
agitation the finer fibers are drawn 
through the slots, leaving the last im- 
purities behind. Then, after being put 
through a bleaching bath, the pure pulp 
is stored, ready for transportation to 
the paper mills. 

Rags are collected and sent to the 
mills in bales. The bales are opened, 
threshed out and sorted by women 
who cut them to the right size. Then, 
along with a goodly sprinkling of lime 
and soda ash, the rags are put into a 
rotary bleach boiler to be cooked. Hav- 
ing been cooked they are washed in a 
Hollander beater, drained and allowed 
to season for a week or so. This is the 
“half stock” which, like the wood pulp, 
is now ready for manufacture into 
paper. 

Despite the fact that machines do the 
bulk of the labor in the actual making 
of paper, the workers who handle those 
machines must be very skilled in their 
art. It is their duty to watch the beat- 
ers, to judge the condition of the stock, 
to control the passage of the sheet of 
fiber along the Fourdrinier wire—a 
part of the modern version of Nicholas 
Louis Robert’s papermaking machine 
invented in 1799. 

It is most important that the stock 
placed in the beaters reach a state of 
perfection, for without properly beaten 
stock no matter how carefully the paper 
machine is manipulated it is impossible 
to make a good finished product. Han- 
dling beaters requires experience, skill, 
judgment. 

The stock remains in the beater for 
from two to six hours, depending upon 
the quality of paper desired. Here ap- 


proximately 100 pounds of water are 
added to every six pounds of stock, 
plus coloring and sizing. The whole 
is then beaten to the proper texture as 
it is pounded by the rotating knives 
against the bed plates. 

From the beaters the mixture goes 
into the Jordan, where action similar 
to that of the beater further refines the 
stock in order to produce uniformity. 

The stock is now ready to be con- 
verted into paper. It is poured through 
a “nozzle” or box at the head of the 
machine onto the Fourdrinier wire. 
More water is then added, bringing the 
ratio up to 100 pounds of water to 
every one half-pound of stock. As the 
mixture travels along the wire a con- 
stant shaking movement causes the 
water to drain off speedily, and the 
fiber is left on the surface to weave 
itself into a uniform sheet. Before 
leaving the Fourdrinier wire the wet 
web of paper passes around the suction 
roll, which draws the water through 
the perforated roll. 

Next the newly formed sheet enters 
the presses. It is at this stage that 
the union watermark is pressed into 
union-made paper. Put in at this 
point, the watermark becomes an inte- 
gral part of the sheet and cannot be 
destroyed. 


Once in the presses the felts further 
press out the moisture. Then over the 
steam-heated dryers the sheet goes and 
into the sizing, which is a bath of 
starch the purpose of which is to keep 
the surface of the paper from becoming 
fuzzy. Once through the sizing the 
paper travels onto the calendars to be 
smoothed out, and then finally is wound 
onto the reels from which it may be 
cut in sheets and packed for shipment. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the 
world’s paper is manufactured in the 
United States or by American com- 
panies operating plants in Canada. 
The history of the trade union move- 
ment within this industry is an inter- 
esting one for a full recital of which 
space is unfortunately lacking on this 
occasion. 

In 1902 the United Brotherhood of 
Papermakers and the International 
Paper Machine Tenders Union merged 
to form the International Brotherhood 
of Papermakers. In 1906 a large body 
of workers withdrew from the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Papermakers 
to set up the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. Both organizations have 
worked harmoniously side by side 
within the American Federation of 
Labor family. Both have done much 
to promote the welfare of the industry 
as well as of the workers who draw 
their livelihood from it. 
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— ECONOMIC problems which 
we shall face during the transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy 
can now be foreseen clearly enough so 
that a national program could be de- 
veloped at this time to cope with them 
in an effective manner. To date no such 
program exists in spite of the fact that 
the history of the last war indicates 
that unless such a program is developed 
while the nation is still at war, it will 
be too late. 

When we talk about postwar eco- 
nomic problems it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish two periods—the period of 
transition immediately following the 
termination of hostilities, which may 
well last from eighteen to twenty-four 
months, and the decades that follow 
the completion of that transition. 
When talking of winning the peace, it 
is the longer period to which most peo- 
ple refer. In that longer period all of 
us will be concerned with the ultimate 
peace of the world, and with the fullest 
utilization of the resources of the world 
to bring about the advancement of the 
standard of living and the well-being 
of the ordinary man. Nevertheless, 
this article is limited exclusively to the 
problems which we shall inevitably 
face in the shorter transition period 
immediately following the war’s end. 

It is my belief that there will be no 
essential differences of opinion as to 
the character of these problems, though 
their magnitude will depend upon how 
suddenly hostilities are terminated. In 
this article I am making only one as- 
sumption with reference to this period: 
namely, that when hostilities cease our 
economy will still be geared to a very 
high level of munitions production and 
that we will still have many millions 
more in the armed forces than will 
be required to act as a police force. 
While it is possible that in the final 
struggle against Japan less effort will 
be required in the production of muni- 
tions than is assumed in this article, 
this possibility cannot be taken for 
granted until it is assured on compe- 
tent military authority. We must, 


therefore, be prepared to meet the 
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problems of a transition period based 
on the assumption of a sudden cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

What are these problems we must 
be prepared to face? In the first place, 
plans need to be made to minimize the 
shock inherent in the discharge of large 
numbers of men and women from the 
armned forces and the cessation of the 
production of munitions. In the sec- 
ond place, plans need to be made to ex- 
pand peacetime economic activity as 
rapidly as possible. In the third place 
there must be adequate machinery to 
enable large numbers of people to move 
quickly into centers of peacetime em- 
ployment. Finally, as it is inevitable 
that, in spite of all we may do, there 
will develop in the months immedi- 
ately following the end of hostilities 
an increasing amount of unemploy- 
ment, we should prepare to deal with 
that emergency promptly and in a 
manner to inspire confidence with re- 
spect to the future. 

Let us look at these problems one 
by one. When the war ends at least 
twenty millions of our working popu- 
lation will either be in the armed forces 
or engaged in the production of muni- 
tions. Even if we might assume that 
there were peacetime jobs immediately 
available for all of these people, the 
task of getting them from their pres- 
ent places of employment to new jobs 
would be a tremendous one. We there- 
fore need to reexamine the machinery 
available to accomplish this task. First 
and foremost we shall need a strong 
Employment Service. We shall need 
to be able to move individuals from 
communities that have grown up 
around powder plants, for example, to 
areas where there will be peacetime 
jobs. What financial provisions are 
being made now, either by individual 
munitions workers or by communities, 
to take care of the cost of moving? In- 
sofar as it is possible to develop peace- 
time uses for wartime plants, these 
migrations may be minimized. But we 
must know whether these people are 
prepared to move. At the very least 
we need to know, by sampling their 





attitudes, what they may be expected 
to do. At present most of them ap- 
parently know that there will be fewer 
jobs in these booming areas, but they 
do not think that their own opportu- 
nity to find a job will be affected, 
Finally, we need to be sure that any 
emergency relief program that may be 
developed does not tend to keep people 
in areas where it is unlikely that eco- 
nomic opportunities will exist. 
Actually, of course, we cannot as- 
sume that there will be peacetime jobs 
for everyone the instant hostilities 
cease. At the very least it will re- 
quire some months to retool plants, to 
order raw materials and parts and to 
reestablish marketing organizations. 
On the other hand, we should not vis- 
ualize a situation in which all men are 
instantaneously discharged from the 
armed forces and munitions industries. 


Demobilization Must Be Drawn Out 


Demobilization will have to be 
stretched out over a number of months 
and may require several years. The 
slower the rate of demobilization, the 
less strain there will be on the labor 
market ; but also the greater will be the 
sacrifices we ask of men in the armed 
forces and the longer the period before 
we can have the number of people 
available for the production of goods 
and services that would make possible 
a high standard of living. 

The rate of demobilization of the 
armed forces will depend in the first 
instance upon military needs and upon 
transportation facilities available to 
bring men home. Beyond this there 
are important policy decisions to be 
made in estimating the number of in- 
dividuals who can be absorbed at one 
time in the civilian economy. The 
Canadians, for example, have formu- 
lated a fairly comprehensive program 
with reference to demobilization. In 
the United States such a program is 
still in the stage of discussion. 

With respect to the demobilization of 
men and women engaged in munitions 
production, the problem centers in the 
question of the termination of war con- 
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tracts. It is not feasible to continue 
indefinitely the production of muni- 
tions. What we want is to get back as 
rapidly as possible to production of 
peacetime commodities. The indefinite 
continuance of wartime contracts would 
undoubtedly slow down this process. 
There are, of course, many commodi- 
ties, especially the quartermaster items, 
that have a peacetime use especially in 
the rehabilitation of Europe and Asia. 
We probably would not want to see all 
contracts canceled at once. It is like- 
wise of greatest importance that the 
program for the termination of con- 
tracts take into account the need for 
jobs and that insofar as possible con- 
tracts be continued in those war cen- 
ters that will be hardest hit. Prompt 
settlement of claims will be required to 
provide business men with the neces- 
sary working capital to pay wages 
and to buy raw materials for 
peacetime production. In any 
event it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that there be a program for 
the termination of contracts and 
for the prompt settlement of 
claims for partially completed 
work/ 

Industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of capital equipment and 
the construction industry will be 
particularly dependent upon the 
preparation of expansion pro- 
grams by private industry. There 
is likely to be a substantial vol- 
ume of replacement business, but 
the amount of new business that 
develops will depend upon 
whether business men foresee 
new potential markets and make 
adequate plans to place orders promptly 


enough to stimulate the recovery of em- 


ployment in a peacetime economy. In- 
dustry’s Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is actively at work stimulat- 
ing such planning, but whether or not 
it is adequately done will depend upon 
the knowledge and foresight of indi- 
vidual business men. 

If the private business man’s capi- 
tal is tied up in incompleted war con- 
tracts, he will be seriously hampered 
in making new commitments to resume 
peacetime production. Beyond this 
lies the whole question of working out 
a program for the de-control of indus- 
try. We shall all wish to get rid of 
many or most of the restrictions im- 
posed on economic enterprise during 
the war. The question is whether it 
will be desirable to eliminate all of the 
regulations as rapidly as was done after 
the last war. For example, until there 
is a large volume of consumers’ goods 
production, it may be desirable to con- 
tinue a program of price control and 
rationing. Questions of this sort should 
obviously be decided by the people 
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speaking through their representatives 
in Congress. At this point it may be 
noted, however, that the rate of recov- 
ery may be substantially impeded if 
business men are uncertain as to the 
character of the regulations under 
which they may have to operate. 
Without attempting to estimate ac- 
curately how many people are likely to 
be employed a year or two years after 
hostilities cease, it is certain that there 
will not be jobs for all the people who 
are now in the labor force. About six 
million people will have taken jobs 
during the war who would not nor- 
mally have entered the labor market. 
They are the young people who have 
left school or college at any earlier age 
than has been customary, the married 
women and a smaller number of older 
workers who have either delayed their 
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retirement or have returned to work 
after having retired. Probably many 
of these individuals will want to leave 
the labor market after the war emer- 
gency has passed. On the other hand 
it is almost certain that the great in- 
flux of workers during the war will 
have increased somewhat the perma- 
nent labor force. 

To the extent that we are able to 
develop measures to encourage the vol- 
untary withdrawal of workers from the 
labor force, we will ease the unemploy- 
ment problem in the transition period. 
It is probable, for example, that some 
of the unusually large number of older 
workers employed at the present time 
will retire because of our old age in- 
surance system. To the extent that 
benefits may be increased, larger num- 
bers would tend to withdraw. We also 
want to make sure that the abnormal 
influx of young persons from the 
schools is decreased. The measures 
that should be resorted to are for others 
to decide, but the Army’s educational 
program after the last war and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration student- 


aid program should be examined as 
possible devices in this connection. As 
regards women, our experience during 
the depression showed that the number 
of women in the labor market depends 
partly upon the level of prosperity in 
the community. If there is a wide- 
spread feeling that we are headed for 
depression, the number of women re- 
tiring from the labor market will cer- 
tainly be smaller than it would be if 
people were confident with reference to 
the general employment outlook. 

Even if all of the newcomers to the 
labor market were to retire voluntarily 
upon the declaration of peace, never- 
theless, as the munitions plants closed 
and the armed forces returned, there 
would still be an increasingly large 
number of people looking for work and 
unable to find jobs during the first six 

to nine months of the transition 
period. No matter how good the 
plan for the recovery of employ- 
ment in a peacetime economy, the 
rate of demobilization during the 
first six months or even the first 
twelve months after the end of 
hostilities will certainly be more 
rapid than the expansion of the 
civilian economy. However, we 
should not think of this as a 
period in which there will be nec- 
essarily prolonged unemployment 
for specific individuals such as 
was the case in the depression of 
the Thirties when employment 
was contracting everywhere. If 
adequate plans are made and exe- 
cuted effectively, it is possible 
that the transition period will be 
one in which large numbers of in- 
dividuals will experience short periods 
of unemployment between jobs. If 
public confidence is kept high in this 
period, individuals may find it hard but 
not impossible to get jobs. Munitions 
plants will be laying off workers but 
other employers are going to be hiring 
workers for peacetime production. It 
behooves us at this time, however, to 
examine our unemployment compensa- 
tion program to see how adequately it 
may be expected to meet the needs of 
the transition period. It is also desir- 
able to consider what, if any, special 
measures should be adopted to provide 
for the needs of men discharged from 
the armed services and unable to find 
jobs immediately. Finally, we should 
determine how extensively, if at all, we 
want to develop schemes of dismissal 
pay for both the armed forces and the 
munitions workers as a supplement to 
a program of liberalized compensation 
for those who are unemployed. 

A very large volume of public works 
is always needed to meet the needs of 
a community. After the war there is 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The No-Strike Pledge Stands 


HE ACTION of Congress in passing the 

War Labor Disputes Act over the Presi- 
dent’s veto puts upon that body the full onus 
for this unwise legislation which will inevit- 
ably retard war production because of its con- 
fused, inept provisions and the humiliation it 
places on the millions engaged in war produc- 
tion. 

Organized labor recognized the responsi- 
bility which war brought to it and responded 
at once with the no-strike pledge, which as- 
sured the government orderly procedure and 
cooperation. Labor at the same time told the 
Administration that all-out production could 
be secured only upon one basis—by bringing 
the officials of management and the work force 
into the service of war production in a repre- 
sentative capacity and making them responsi- 
ble for maintaining production. 

Such an organization would have given us 
authority and responsibility for dealing with 
difficulties as they arose. There is no evidence 
that our suggestion was even considered. 

The record shows that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has done everything humanly 
possible to keep the no-strike pledge despite 
employer provocations and despite the gov- 
ernment’s failures on the price control front. 
In the face of skyrocketing costs of food and 
the denial of compensatory wage increases, 
in spite of astronomic corporation profits per- 
mitted to be amassed although the people were 
promised that no one would cash in on this 
war, America’s workers have stayed on the 
job. 

We have stayed on the job because we 
know our country is at war, because our sons 
and brothers are on the firing line. We can- 
not let them down despite the shortcomings 
and selfishness of others. 

A situation developed that was not of our 
making. The miners, whose long hours un- 
derground are necessary to keep the war ef- 
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fort at capacity, attempted to negotiate a new 
contract. Coal operators had already been 
granted price increases. Unfortunately 
neither coal operators nor certain government 
administrators were able to transcend polit- 
ical expediency; negotiations bogged down. 
This is not the time to evaluate or judge that 
situation, any more than it is the time to judge 
the meat packers who are refusing to do busi- 
ness. What we are gravely concerned about 
is the threat of disorganization on the home 
front. The gravity of the situation is increased 
by the fact that the military program requires 
that there shali be no slowing or interruption 
of the flow of supplies. 

Last October the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor recommended the 
creation of an overall board of strategy with 
authority to act, in order to keep our produc- 
tion front functioning in support of the mili- 
tary front. We renew this suggestion as es- 
sential to winning the war. We hold our Com- 
mander-in-Chief in high esteem, but it is hu- 
manly impossible to give personal attention to 
the scope of world and military issues for 
which he is responsible and also to operate 
war administrative agencies. We urge him to 
delegate adequate authority to a board of eco- 
nomic strategy responsible for war production 
and the home front. 

As regards the Connally-Smith Act, we 
urge Congress to reconsider its hasty and ill- 
advised action which weakens the hand of 
the Commander-in-Chief and does grievous 
injustice to millions of workers whose cooper- 
ation is essential to our war effort. The pro- 
duction army has been doing the greatest job 
in history. The munitions of war are pour- 
ing out. The workers have made and trans- 
ported the supplies which our forces and those 
of our allies are using so effectively. It is not 
statesmanship for Congress to reward such ef- 
forts by facilitating conditions that make for 
the destruction of democracy itself. 

We ask the cooperation of representatives 
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of industry against legislation which shackles 
free unions, for industry should know that 
when autocracy destroys free unions, it turns 
next against free industry. Business men need 
only to recall what happened in Germany to 
realize that this is so. 

We urge Congress to reconsider this legis- 
lation. But in the meantime we urge every 
union and every union member to honor our 
no-strike pledge and to let nothing force them 
to deviate from labor’s chosen course. By fol- 
lowing the course which we have recognized 
as wise and necessary we can preserve our free- 
dom from this vicious legislation, for we shall 
be above it. 


Prepare Now for D-Day 


ROGRESS on the military front reminds 

us that we should be getting our plans in 
readiness for the gigantic task of reconversion 
after the war. Experience of World War I 
shows what happens from unpreparedness. At 
that time no plans were made, so that we had 
neither order nor agencies to take over when 
the armistice came. Contracts were canceled 
and war agencies folded up, while soldiers 
and workers were turned out without jobs or 
money. Unless we get plans under way with- 
out delay we shall commit the same blunders. 

We know that as soon as the fighting is over 
we shall not need the present military mobili- 
zation or war industries and that therefore 
between 20 and 35 million people will be 
changing their occupations. Before they can 
get peacetime employment war production 
facilities must be reconverted to peacetime 
production, which will require from six to 
eighteen months. In the interim these millions 
will look to savings, social insurance and pub- 
lic works to tide them over. 

War production has been geographically 
concentrated. Most of the workers moved at 
their own expense from their homes to the 
war production areas where they have lived 
under many hardships. The chances are many 
of those war plants will be abandoned or 
slowly converted. Meanwhile these workers 
will be desperately looking for other jobs. 
Their first need is an employment service that 
is in touch with every labor market and knows 
every job opportunity in their line. The em- 
ployment service must be national in organi- 
zation and operation, unhampered by restric- 
tions that retard service. 
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As a second aid to mobility of the labor 
force for this great change-over, we look to 
Congress for action on the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill to provide adequate insurance 
for the emergencies that will interfere with 
income earning. 

Workers must not lose insurance rights or 
benefits because of transfers from the West 
to the East or from the North to the South. 
Workers accustomed to be self-supporting 
must not be forced into dependency through 
no fault of their own. 

While private industries are reconverting 
and preparing to get under way, we shall have 
to look to public works. Congress should 
without further loss of time enact the neces- 
sary legislation so that planning can get 
started. Unless this is done, needless suffer- 
ing will certainly result. 


Winning the Peace 


HERE are notable indications of the grow- 

ing realization that there must be some 
kind of world organization to deal with prob- 
lems concerning all nations and to maintain 
the peace. First there was the Senate resolu- 
tion sponsored by Senators Ball, Burton, Hill 
and Hatch, two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, setting forth a foreign policy for the 
United States and advising that we assume our 
international responsibilities and participate 
in maintaining an international police force. 
The resolution advises the United States to 
take the initiative in calling a meeting of the 
United Nations to organize to win the war, to 
establish temporary governments in countries 
retaken from the Axis, to administer relief 
and to establish machinery for the peaceful 
adjustment of disputes. 

More recently Representative Fulbright in- 
troduced a short resolution that Congress fa- 
vor the creation of international machinery 
with adequate power to establish and main- 
tain a just and lasting peace among the na- 
tions and that the United States participate 
therein. —The House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs unanimously approved the resolution. 

We know these non-partisan precedents in- 
dictate that the trend of thinking in Congress 
follows that of American citizens generally. 








ODAY, more than ever, the work 

of the Women’s Bureau and its ex- 
perienced advice on labor standards for 
woman’s work are a vital part of the 
nation’s efficiency. There are now 
16,000,000 employed women in this 
country, nearly double the 1920 total. 
This is a working group practically 
one-fourth greater than the largest 
number of women who were ever in 
the peacetime labor market. Women, 
who represented 24 per cent of the 
workers in 1940, are now 30 per cent 
of all employes. 

As labor and industry call upon the 
Women’s Bureau for advice and coun- 
sel in surmounting problems which 
arise with the expanded employment 
of women, the Bureau can draw upon 
the experience of a quarter century 
in dealing with similiar problems. It 
is interesting to examine briefly the 
conditions under which women worked 
at the time the Bureau was set up. 


War Emphasized Need for Agency 


Years before the Women’s Bureau 
was created, the attention of trade 
union members and others was drawn 
to the bad conditions under which 
many women worked. But the situa- 
tion became even more acute during 
World War I. 

In that crisis, as today, increased 
numbers of women were needed to 
serve their country by working in fac- 
tory and shop. At that time there was 
no agency to advise as to proper stand- 
ards for women’s work. The need for 
an agency of that sort was dramatized 
in 1916 and 1917 by such occurrences 
as these: 

> Girls in Bridgeport munition fac- 
tories told stories of hands maimed by 
breaking punches and fingers crushed 
in presses. 

>In New York, Pennsylvania and 
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elsewhere, women were making or fin- 
ishing Army uniforms and insignia in 
their homes, under sweatshop condi- 
tions of labor. 

>In at least one government Navy 
Yard women worked ten hours and 
night shifts, but were paid on only 
an eight-hour basis. 

>In the Government Printing Office 
women worked a twelve-hour day. 

> Women at work in explosives and 
chemical plants suffered severe and 
sometimes fatal poisoning from chem- 
icals used in the industrial processes. 

Of course, the attempts to lower 
labor standards in employing women 
were fought by the unions, led by 
the A. F. of L. itself and the National 
Women’s Trade Union League. These 
exploitations of women workers also 
were opposed by organizations such as 
the Consumers’ League and the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, 
by magazines such as the FEDERATION- 
Ist, the Survey and the New Republic, 
and by women’s organizations such as 
the Y.W.C.A., the Woman Suffrage 
Association and others. 

The Army Ordnance Department or- 
ganized a women’s branch of its Indus- 
trial Service Section. In the fall of 
1917 both the Quartermaster General 
and the Chief of Ordnance issued de- 
tailed orders establishing standards for 
women’s work when making war sup- 
plies for the government. 

The Woman in Industry Service was 
created on July 8, 1918, in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which at that time was 
only a little more than five years old. 
Thus it is that 1943 celebrates a twenty- 
five-year milestone of an agency in the 
Labor Department to safeguard the em- 
ployment standards of women. 

For the first year of its existence 
this agency was headed by Mary van 
Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


I had the good fortune to be named 
assistant director and I became its 
director in 1919. The Service started 
in a period like the present, when new 
needs had arisen for large numbers of 
women in the labor market. In sucha 
situation it had the important purpose 
not merely of protecting the health and 
welfare of women workers but of safe- 
guarding the industrial standards neces- 
ary for the economic security of all 
workers. One of its first duties was 
to investigate certain war industries at 
Niagara Falls, New York, and the re- 
sulting recommendation was that before 
women would be employed there the 
conditions within the plants must be 
improved. 


Bureau Is Made Permanent 


After the war the Women’s Bureau 
was made a permanent agency in the 
Department of Labor, through a bill 
introduced into Congress by Represent- 
ative Campbell of Kansas and Senator 
Kenyon of Iowa, which passed by a 
two-thirds majority in June, 1920. 
Among the Bureau’s advocates at the 
preceding hearing were representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Women’s Trade Union League, the 
Y.W.C.A. and the national women’s 
committees of both major political par- 
ties. 

How anxious we were on that June 
night when I was called on the tele- 
phone by Ethel Smith, legislative sec- 
retary of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, and told that the bill 
to create a Women’s Bureau was on 
the Senate’s calendar for a special ses- 
sion. 

I jumped info a taxi and reached 
the Senate gallery just as the discus- 
sion of our bill was in full swing. It 
was thrilling to be present when it actu- 
ally was passed that night. 
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The act of Congress creating the 
Women’s Bureau authorized it to in- 
vestigate and report on all matters con- 
cerning the employment of women, and 
to formulate standards and policies to 
promote the welfare of wage-earning 
women, improve their working condi- 
tions, increase their efficiency and ad- 
vance their opportunities for profitable 
employment. 

The Women’s Bureau early turned 
its attention to two questions highly 
yital to women workers—that of hours 
short enough to enable efficient work 
without undermining health, and that 
of a pay envelope sufficient to main- 
tain the worker’s health and efficiency 
and to avoid undercutting wage stand- 
ards established by the unions. 

With its leadership warmly sympa- 
thetic with union policies and objec- 
tives, the Bureau from the first worked 
closely with union officials and sought 
to supply them with data to help to im- 
prove workers’ lives. Moreover, there 
vere many women in trades not very 
widely organized, such as the service 
industries, whose low wages and poor 
working conditions often were a men- 


ace to the standards of better organ- 
ized trades. The Women’s Bureau 
worked also for improved conditions 
for women in these unorganized trades. 

The Bureau began, with its very 
small staff, to make statewide employ- 
ployment surveys of women wage- 
earners. Such surveys were made in 
some thirty states. These presented the 
facts on women’s economic status that 
have proved most helpful in securing 
the enactment of better state labor laws 
for women, especially hour laws and 
minimum-wage laws. 

In 1918, long before the proposal of 
a weekly forty-hour standard, only 
three states had laws fixing a maxi- 
mum eight-hour day and forty-eight- 
hour week for women, and these only 
in some occupations; by 1940 there 
were nineteen states with laws fix- 
ing a standard as good as this or bet- 
ter. 

In 1918 minimum-wage laws for 
women existed in twelve states; by 
1940, after a long and checkered career 
in the courts, the status of such legis- 
lation was established and twenty-six 
states had minimum-wage laws. The 


Women’s Bureau proved a strong force 
as a research agency providing quanti- 
ties of convincing evidence on many 
phases of the question of women’s wage 
scales and the ill effects on the health 
of women workers of low wages and 
the conditions that inevitably attend 
them. 

The same was true as to another fac- 
tor that seriously undermined wage 
standards—industrial homework. In 
1918 there were thirteen states with 
some type of law to regulate home- 
work; by 1940 there were eighteen 
states with such laws. 

Even these facts are far from tell- 
ing the full story of the legislation in 
the interests of the woman worker. An 
advance that is greater still has been 
made by improvements in the existing 
laws, their fuller coverage, more effec- 
tive enforcement provisions and greater 
adaptability to practical conditions for 
the worker. 

At the close of 1942 more than three 
million women were in essential war 
industries. Women constituted almost 
a fifth of the workers in munitions, 
and well over a third of those in elec- 


In American war industries millions of women are at work. Their welfare concerns the Women’s Bureau 
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the story of Mary Anderson. 


part in the work and life of this her 
adopted country. 


Secretaries of Labor, and represent- 
ing this country on international 
bodies as well. 

For eighteen years Mary Anderson 
was an operator in a Chicago shoe 
factory, starting as an apprentice do- 


a power machine, and later doing 
stitching that required a high degree 


of skill. 


lems of working women in a time 
when Illinois permitted them to work 
ten hours a day, seven days a week. 

Convinced that the trade union was 
the most important means of improv- 
ing women’s working conditions, 
Mary Anderson soon became active 
in Local 94 of the A. F. of L.’s Inter- 
national Boot and Shoe Workers Un- 
ion. She became president of the 


woman member of the executive 
board of the international. Today 
she still keeps her membership in the 
union in good standing. 

To further the organization of 
working women she left her factory 
bench to become an organizer for the 
Women’s Trade Union League. Dur- 





Mary Anderson came to the United 
States from Sweden at the age of 16, 
with only a slight acquaintance with 
English. But soon she began to take 


In later years she 
became an outstanding exponent of 
better conditions of work for women, 
serving as director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor under five Presidents and four 


ing piecework on simple stitching on 


She knew at first hand the prob- 


local and later she was the only 





The Story of Mary Anderson 


Immigrant girl makes good—that’s 


ing her eight years in this work she 
pioneered in collective bargaining, 
helping to organize the clothing work- 
ers and hospital attendants, domes- 
tics, laborers and nurses. Meanwhile, 
Mary Anderson found time for other 
work for women, helping when pos- 
sible with the women’s suffrage cam- 
paign in Illinois, attending conven- 
tions of the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and advising with its leaders. 

In 1919 the Women’s Trade Union 
League sent her to Paris to represent 
women workers at the Peace Confer- 
ence. Here she was influential in 
having a clause inserted in the Labor 
Covenant providing that where ques- 
tions especially affecting women were 
to be considered by the International 
Labor Organization, at least one of 
the advisers should be a woman. 

In the fateful days of Worid War I, 
Mary Anderson was told one morn- 
ing at nine o'clock that she must take 
a train at noon for Washington. She 
was drafted to serve in the Woman in 
Industry Section of the Advisory 
Committee of the Council of National 
Defense which President Wilson had 
asked Dr. Anna Howard Shaw to 
form. Subsequently she was ap- 
pointed to the Women in Industry 
Section of the Ordnance Department, 
and then as assistant director of the 
newly created Woman in Industry 
Service of the Department of Labor. 

Continuing her interest in the trade 
union as a means of securing better 
conditions, she was influential in help- 
ing at the start with the first union 
of federal employes. 

When the Women’s Bureau was 
made a permanent agency by act of 
Congress, President Wilson appointed 





Mary Anderson its first director. 
Thus for the first time in history a 
labor woman became head of a Bu- 
reau in an executive department of 
the United States government. For 
the past quarter century Miss Ander- 
son has headed the Women’s Bureau. 
In 1933 she was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to serve as chairman 
of the American delegation at the 
seventeenth International Labor Con- 
ference in Geneva. Today in the war 
situation, she and her staff are much 
in demand for consultation on all 
matters vital to women workers and 
to labor standards. Wherever there 
is need to iron out difficulties for 
harassed women workers, or to advise 
as to standards that have been found 
suited to the effective employment of 
women, there Mary Anderson is to 
be found—carrying forward the 
torch of democracy and battling 
for the welfare of women at work. 








trical machinery alone. In a major 
rubber center women are nearly a third 
of the workers in five chief rubber com- 
panies, 80 or 90 per cent of those mak- 
ing such important products as barrage 
balloons, gas masks, aircraft escape 
boats and lifeboats. In aircraft plants 
169,000 women were employed as fac- 
tory workers ; today the figure is vastly 
greater. More women will be needed, 
not only in the war industries but in 
carrying on many of the civilian serv- 
ices also essential to the war effort. 
With such large numbers of women 
going into industry, often into new and 
unaccustomed jobs, often under em- 
ployers not familiar with the require- 
ments for efficient work by women, the 
advice of the Women’s Bureau is in- 
creasingly in demand. Daily the Bu- 
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reau is asked for recommendations on 
matters old and new that affect wom- 
en’s work. 

> What jobs are women particularly 
adaptable to? 

> What work is too heavy? 

> How can women best be chosen for 
the job? 

> How can machines best be adjusted 
to women’s stature and reach? 

> What hours are best for sustained 
work by women? 

> What rest periods are needed? 

> What constitutes safe clothing for 
women ? 

> What supervision principles are 
most helpful with women workers? 

> What arrangement of work shifts 
is most satisfactory for women’s work? 

> How. should wage scales be fixed 





for women workers in plant and office? 

The list could go on almost indefi- 
nitely. The demands on the Women’s 
Bureau are heavy and continuous. 

A key point that the Women’s Bu- 
reau has stressed constantly has been 
the special effort to establish adequate 
wage standards for women. This is 
important both in securing healthful 
life for women and in maintaining the 
standards of men’s wages. The Wom- 
en’s Bureau pioneered in this field in 
World War I, recommending as an es- 
sential standard that wages should be 
based on occupation and not on sex. 
Government officials at that time an- 
nounced this as a proper policy toward 
which to work. In the years following, 
the Bureau made many wage studies, 
prepared recommendations, provided 
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factual data for minimum-wage briefs, 
on both the economic and the health 
factors that give such basic importance 
to the policy of a living wage. In 1933, 
when the NRA was initiated, the Bu- 
reau took an active part in eliminating 
from many of the codes wage differen- 
tials based on sex. 

When the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, better known as the Wage and 
Hour Law, was enacted in 1938 the 
equal-pay principle as related to mini- 
mum-wage rates was established on a 
national scale. 

At the outset of the defense program, 
in June, 1940, the Women’s Bureau in- 
tensified its campaign, seeking to have 
plants with war contracts fix the same 
wage standards for women as for men. 
At the present time standards agreed 
to jointly by seven government depart- 
ments, including War and Navy, rec- 
ommend “the same wage rates for 
women as for men.” 


Wage Data Helpful to WLB 


The Bureau has provided wage data 
to assist the War Labor Board in its 
consideration of women’s wage rates. 
This Board’s recent official decisions in 
the General Motors, the Brown & 
Sharpe and other cases will go far 
toward establishing more firmly the 
soundness of the equal-pay policy. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau has pre- 
sented data on questions closely allied 
to wage standards, such as the types of 
jobs women can best perform, their 
strength and capabilities, suitable ad- 
justments of machinery and of plant 
setup where women work, and other 
matters that increase their efficiency on 
the job. 

Aside from stressing the importance 
of a living wage and reasonable hours, 
the Bureau has recommended many 
other work standards based on the best 
in plant and worker experience, and is 
constantly developing these and advis- 
ing as to their use. The chief stand- 
ards, in all matters, are as follows: 

Real opportunity for employment 
and advancement; an adequate wage, 
based on occupation and not on sex, 
and sufficient to assure health and gen- 
eral well-being ; not more than an eight- 
hour work day, including rest periods, 
particularly where workers must keep 
pace with power-driven machinery ; 
not less than one and one-half days off 
in the week (in time of emergency, one 
day’s rest in seven); no night work 
unless a temporary war necessity; no 
industrial homework; assurance of 
some leisure time. 

A clean, well-aired, well-lighted 
workroom with adequate provision 
against excessive heat and cold ; a chair 
for each woman, built on posture lines 
and adjusted to both worker and job, 
and elimination of constant standing or 
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sitting wherever possible. (Inciden- 
tally, the makers of chairs now have 
designed suitable adjustable wooden 
seats made with the use of only the bare 
minimum of the limited metals. ) 

Guarded machinery and other safety 
precautions ; mechanical devices to pre- 
vent unnecessary and repeated lifting 
of heavy weights and other motions 
abnormally fatiguing to women; pro- 
tection against industrial poisons used 
in manufacturing processes when such 
poisons are detrimental to women’s 
health; no prohibition of women’s em- 
ployment in any industries except those 
definitely proved by scientific investi- 
gation to be more injurious to women 
than to men. 

A clean, comfortable place for any 
meal eaten at the place of work, with 
sufficient time given and nourishing 
food made available. 

Adequate and sanitary service facil- 
ities, including pure and accessible 
drinking water, with individual cups 
or sanitary fountains ; convenient wash- 
ing facilities, with hot and cold water, 
soap and individual towels; standard 
toilet facilities; dressing and rest 
rooms; first-aid equipment; progres- 
sive personnel policies; opportunities 
for collective bargaining. 

In connection with the various work 
problems of women under war condi- 
tions, the Bureau has prepared many 
pamphlets and leaflets setting forth ac- 
ceptable standards for women’s work, 
the reasons -for them and experience 





with them. These publications, cover- 
ing safety clothing, rest periods, meal 
service in the plant, choosing women 
for war jobs, equal pay, rotation of 
shifts, lifting heavy weights, jobs 
especially suited for women, and many 
more, are now used by the thousand. 

Whether it be in World War I, in 
periods of unemployment as in the 
early Twenties and again in the early 
Thirties, during the efforts of the NRA 
to revive wholesome economic life, or 
in the present days of war stress and 
the need for women’s work, the Wom- 
en’s Bureau has stood ready to advise. 
Familiar alike with the problems of 
working women and of employers of 
women, the Bureau can point the way 
to wise methods that have proved effec- 
tive in solving these problems. 

Today Women’s Bureau consultants 
and Women’s Bureau advice and in- 
formation are greatly in demand by 
government agencies, by labor groups, 
by employers, by research and operat- 
ing agencies, by educational authori- 
ties, by private individuals, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land and 
in other countries as well. 

Truly, the foresight of the American 
Federation of Labor and other organi- 
zations which a quarter century ago 
brought about the creation of the 
Bureau and have stood loyally by it 
through the years is justified by the 
manner in which the Bureau is serving 
the nation in the present conflict. 





JOE KEENAN IS NAMED 
WPB VICE-CHAIRMAN 


Joseph D. Keenan has been ap- 
pointed a vice-chairman of the War 
Production Board in response to 
the demand of organized labor for 
top representation in the WPB. 
The appointment was announced by 
Donald M. Nelson, who at the same 
time disclosed the appointment of 
Clinton S. Golden also to serve as a 
WPB vice-chairman. 

Mr. Keenan, on leave from his 
post as secretary of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, has taken over his 
new duties. He is vice-chairman for 
labor production while Mr. Golden 
is vice-chairman for manpower. 
Mr. Keenan has been doing labor 
liaison work for the government 
since the summer of 1940 when the 
defense program got under way. 
This activity took him to every part 
of the country. He was associate 
director of the WPB Labor Produc- 
tion Division at the time of his ap- 
pointment to a vice-chairmanship. 

An electrician by trade, Mr. 








Keenan has been recording secre- 
tary of Local 134, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 


for nineteen years. Last month he 
was elected to his seventh term as 
secretary of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. He is 45 years old. 
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HE RECENT controversy be- 

tween the Undersecretary of State 
and an official of the Pan-American 
Union over labor conditions in the tin 
mines of Bolivia has given the people 
of the United States the impression 
that Bolivia’s chief problems center 
around the 60,000 employes in the tin 
mines. 

As a matter of fact, the working 
and living conditions of the tin miners 
are a sinall part of the problems facing 
this complex country. In the first 
place, the tin miners represent only 
about two and a half per cent of the 
two million workers in Bolivia. In 
the second, bad as the conditions in the 
mines are, they are better than those 
suffered by the hundreds of thousands 
of laborers in agriculture and rubber. 

The mine workers get some money 
wages. Not much, but some. Gen- 
erally speaking, the laborers in rubber 
and agriculture never catch up to the 
“debt” charged against them on the 
books of their employers. 

Overcrowded as the mine-owned 
housing facilities are, they are fur- 
nished free to the workers. The agri- 
cultural and rubber workers must build 
their own shelters from the primitive 
materials at hand, and consequently 
live in conditions but slightly above 
those of animals. 

The larger mines, in accordance 
with Bolivian law, maintain hospitals 
where the laborers receive free treat- 
ment, including free service to women 
during pregnancy. This treatment is 
generally superior to that available to 
workers in cities and towns, with or 
without payment. The largest and 
most modern hospital in the entire 
country is maintained by one of the 
mining enterprises. The rubber and 
agricultural workers care for their ills 
as best they can. Their best in this 
direction is on about as low a level as 
can be imagined. And even if they 
were able to pay for medical treatment, 
doctors are usually unavailable in the 
rural sections. 

The company stores operated by the 
mining companies are generally satis- 
factory, despite charges sometimes 
heard to the contrary. The stores 


have to sell a certain number of speci- 
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MAYAN PL 


By ROBERT J. WATT* 
[Reprinted from the Inter-American Monthly] 


fied staple articles of food at thirty per 
cent below cost. The employes must 
pay cash, and usually spend less than 
sixty per cent of their wages in the 
store. 

On the other hand, although the 
paper record shows that the rubber 
workers get fourteen bolivianos (about 
thirty-four cents) a kilo for rubber, 
such fantastic prices are charged 
against them in the commissaries of 
their patrones that they remain forever 
bound by debt. The Rubber Reserve 
Corporation has been trying to remedy 
this situation by supplying the rubber- 
gathering companies with necessities 
such as machetes and shotguns at very 
low prices. In my opinion, however 
(though certain Rubber Reserve of- 
ficials disagree with me), this saving 
has not generally been passed on to the 
cauchero, nor has the higher price of 
rubber been reflected in a higher stand- 
ard of living for the natives who are 
tapping the trees. We found one in- 
stance of a native being charged 2,000 
bolivianos for a shotgun for which his 
employer paid the Rubber Reserve less 
than 600 bolivianos. 

In the matter of education—the first 
and fundamental step necessary to raise 
all classes of labor above their present 
miserable condition—the Commission 
found the schools maintained by the 
larger mines for the workers’ children 
adequate as far as they go. But even 
in the best mines, education stops be- 
low the level that will enable the pupil 
to help himself to a higher standard 
of living. In rubber and agriculture, 
however, schools for the employes’ 
children are unknown, except in a few 
of the better-run haciendas. 

There is some evidence of violation 
of the child labor laws in most of the 
mines. In rubber and agricultural 
districts, where supervision and law 
enforcement are next to impossible, 
child labor is the rule. 

The three big mining companies of 
Bolivia, which produce eighty per cent 
of the country’s total output of tin, are 
slowly but systematically improving 
the health, housing and general living 





*Mr. Watt was a member of the U.S.- 
Bolivian Commission which investigated con- 
ditions in Bolivia several months ago. 
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conditions of their employes. Even 
here, however, I found gaping holes in 
their programs. Though all the big 
mines now have “wet drilling,” which 
vastly decreases the danger of silicosis 
(dust in the lungs), I did not find a 
single safety engineer in the entire 
country, and the accident rate is a high 
one. Nor did I find a single instance 
of a personnel representative, or any 
person whose job it was to deal with 
human relations. In one of the largest 
mines, those responsible for the work- 
ers’ welfare are the company police, 
whose authority over the person of the 
employe is absolute and whose strong- 
arm methods are traditional. 

The right of the Bolivian employe to 
speak for himself is another sore spot. 
A 1936 decree made trade unionism 
compulsory for all workers, and the 
Political Constitution of 1938 ex- 
plicitly guarantees “the right of the 
workers to strike in the defense of their 
interests.” These laws show up better 
on the books than they do in results, 
however, 

During the Commission’s travels in 
Bolivia, when we visited mines, fac- 
tories, farms and rubber country, I 
came to the conclusion that Bolivia’s 
chief problems go much deeper than the 
plight of any single group of workers. 
While her economy is at the moment 
riding high on the crest of the United 
Nations’ demand for tin, tungsten, and 
rubber, she is in danger of an economic 
collapse after the war if a program in- 
volving many basic improvements is 
not put into action very soon. 

The first of these needs is a food 
supply for the barren, lofty altiplano, 
where most of Bolivia’s three and a 
half millions live, and where practi- 
cally all the country’s tin and tungsten 
are found. There has never been 
enough food for the people of the alti- 
plano, who have had to depend almost 
entirely upon expensive imported food. 
The produce from fertile Santa Cruz 
Province, in the lowlands to the east, 
could easily feed Bolivia. But no roads 
or railroads scale the towering wall of 
the Andes between Santa Cruz and La 
Paz, so the two-mile-high capital con- 
tinues to scratch for enough to eat in 
the midst of her wartime prosperity. 
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When completed, an emergency road 
now being built with machinery newly 
arrived from the United States will do 
much to ease that situation. 

The economy of the Bolivian admin- 
istration is also due for a hard bump 
unless adjustments are made before 
the war ends. At the moment, seventy 
per cent of the country’s national in- 
come is derived from export taxes on 
minerals, mostly tin. That tax alone 
is probably higher than the price of tin 
will be when the Malayan deposits are 
again available to the world. There 
are also high import taxes on many 
items of necessity. For example, over- 
alls and work shoes, both necessary to 
the miners, carry a 200 per cent im- 
port tax. This, added to the price of 
U.S.-manufactured work clothes. 
makes them a high-priced necessity in 
a comparatively low-wage country, and 
levies an unwarranted penalty upon the 
most needy citizens, 


Railroads Put 


: MOVE our fighting men and 
keep them fed, clothed, sheltered 
and equipped the Army Service Forces 
employ more people, own more land, 
spend more money, handle more mer- 
chandise and operate over a greater 
area than any comparable organization 
the world has ever known, the Office 
of War Information reports. 

In a report on military transport 
and supply, prepared in consultation 
with the Army Service Forces, the 
OWI cites facts and figures on the 
movement of American troops and 
supplies to more than fifty fighting 
fronts all over the world. 

More than four times as many 
troops were moved by rail within the 
United States in the year prior to De- 
cember 7, 1942, than in the period from 
April, 1917, to April, 1918. During 
the year following Pearl Harbor, Army 
freight moved by rail totaled nearly 
four times the load during the peak 
months of 1918-19. 

War materials are moving faster, 
on longer and more heavily loaded 
trains, with less time spent on sidings, 
than in the last war. 

During our first year of the last 
war, the American railways handled 
2,734,527 troops, including inductees. 
In the present war, in the year prior 
to December 7, 1942, the railways han- 
dled 11,641,838 troops, or more than 
four times as many. During last No- 
vember alone the Army delivered more 
than 500,000 troops to the railways for 
trips ranging up to 3,000 miles. 

Six out of every ten servicemen 
moved by rail in the first year of the 
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In Bolivia the prices of many food 
items are also boosted by high import 
taxes. Most of these could be avoided 
if the country could develop her tre- 
mendous agricultural potentialities and 
enough transport facilities to get her 
own crops to market. 

Transportation would also open up 
the rich, rubber-producing Beni region 
to the north. This section is now 
reached only by plane, unless the 
traveler or the product is to spend 
weeks on mule- and riverboat to travel 
a few hundred miles. 

Once the products of each of the in- 
dividually isolated regions are made 
available to the others, prices in Bolivia 
should drop sharply. The standard of 
living should rise accordingly, enabling 
the government to provide the educa- 
tional facilities necessary to welding the 
country and the 75 per cent illiter- 
ate people into a unit. Until this is 
done, the age-old problems of this 


richly endowed but geographically un- 
fortunate country will remain unsolved. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
the process of educating the people— 
any people—to a higher standard of 
living and then providing them with 
the means of achieving it is long and 
slow and tedious. A better social order 
must have roots, and grow from the 
ground up. It is not like a factory 
which can be built in any wilderness 
by shipping in parts from outside. 

Our neighbors’ problems are their 
own, to be worked out by them in the 
manner that will best fit the needs of 
their countries. We can help, but only 
at their invitation. 

Some of our ideological folk seem to 
think that we have a duty to impose 
upon our neighbors a pattern for in- 
dustrial relations, social behavior and 
representative democracy which is our 
own ideal—but an ideal which we our- 
selves have not yet realized. 


World War | Record to Shame 


present war traveled on special trains. 
For every five passenger cars there 
were two baggage or freight cars for 
the troops’ supplies, including large 
numbers of gondolas and flatcars for 
trucks, tanks and heavy artillery. But 
when troops have been moved to camp, 
long freight trains must rumble day 
and night. Approximately 4,000,000 
pounds of varied military equipment 
must go every month to the more than 
1,200 Army camps, posts and stations 
in this country where battle training 
is in progress. 

Although railroads today are oper- 
ating with less equipment over fewer 
miles of track than in the last war, they 
are carrying more passengers and 
freight longer distances. In 1942 the 
ton-miles of revenue freight had in- 
creased 58 per cent over 1917, and the 
passenger miles 25 per cent. 

How was this accomplished? It was 
accomplished by running longer trains, 
by moving them faster, by loading cars 
more heavily and by reducing the time 
which cars are permitted to spend on 
sidings under load or empty. During 
the first twelve months of the present 
war, the railroads handled approxi- 
mately 41,000,000 tons of Army 
freight—about three and _ two-thirds 
times the amount handled in the peak 
months of 1918-19. 

Today freight cars do not pile up 
at ports, as they did in 1917. At one 
time during the last war more than 
200,000 freight cars carrying exports 
were immohilized at or in back of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Today the number 
of railway cars waiting to deliver 


freight at Atlantic ports rarely exceeds 
15,000. 

This healthy traffic condition, says 
the OWI, has been effected by vigilance 
on the part of the railroad workers, the 
railways and the various government 
agencies concerned, and by prompt ac- 
tion whenéver the slightest threat of 
congestion has appeared. 

In 1917-18 the railways stood prac- 
tically alone; the motor bus and truck 
industries were in their infancy and 
highway operations were a negligible 
factor in the nation’s transportation. 
Today, in spite of the rubber shortage, 
the motor carriers are doing a full- 
sized job. According to the OWT re- 
port, the Army is now giving the bus 
lines about 500,000 passengers per 
month, and approximately 400,000 tons 
of Army freight are being moved 
monthly by commercial trucks. 

In addition, the Army is utilizing in- 
land waterways and air transport today 
more than ever before. Army ship- 
ments by river barge and lake steamer 
have reached a sizable tonnage. Al- 
though relatively not so great in vol- 
ume, the freight moved by air com- 
prises articles of great strategic im- 
portance, for which rapid transit is a 
vital consideration. z 

The fact that no need has yet devel- 
oped for tight control over domestic 
traffic is a source of pride to the Trans- 
portation Corps. Despite the fact that 
the railroads of the country have 500,- 
000 fewer cars and 20,000 fewer loco- 
motives than they had in 1917 they 
are nevertheless handling an all-time 
high in terms of ton-miles hauled. 
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ehabilitation 


By HERBERT H. LEHMAN, Director of Relief and Rehabilitation Operations 


HE PEACE which we all seek 

must be rooted in the first hurried 
work of rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion. The dimensions of this task can 
best be measured by the dimensions of 
the disaster which has overtaken the 
world. 

The Axis has extended its despotism 
over the peoples of some thirty-five 
countries and hundreds of islands, the 
dwelling places of more than half a 
billion men, women and children. Al- 
most all of Europe lies under the dark 
cloud of Nazi rule. Japan has overrun 
the rich islands of the Western Pacific 
and has penetrated deep toward the 
heart of heroic China. In occupied 
Europe and in enslaved Asia the pic- 
ture is universally the same—starving 
people, impoverished land and nations 
whose whole economies have been 
wrecked. 

Food condition statistics in the area 
of Axis occupation are treacherous. 
But official reports from Europe and 
Asia leave no doubt that hunger is the 
general rule, that starvation is com- 
monplace and that the area enslaved 
by the Axis is a breeding place for all 
the diseases of the body and of the spirit 
that are born of starvation, suffering 
and death. 


Food Production Low in Europe 


Agricultural production in Europe 
has dropped substantially despite the 
desperate efforts of Germany to make 
Axis-dominated Europe self-support- 
ing. As the months roll on, the man- 
power shortage, the wastage and de- 
terioration of machinery, the neglect of 
the soil and the increasing disorganiza- 
tion of the economy will cut even 
deeper into total food production. 

The once matchless flocks and herds 
of Europe have declined to figures in 
some cases a third below prewar levels. 
Horses are disappearing at a rate that 
indicates that a shortage of draft ani- 
mals may be a problem even more 
acute than the shortage of manpower 
in the first harvest of peace. The oc- 
cupied nations have been systemati- 
cally drained of their resources, raw 
materials and commercial goods to 
serve a vicious “new order.” Never be- 
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fore has the world witnessed so ruth- 
less a despoliation of so many in so 
short a time. 

A problem so vast and so world-em- 
bracing obviously does not lend itself 
to piecemeal solution. The problem 
is to devise means to harness world 
production, already greatly taxed by 
war needs, to total world want during 
the coming months of tremendous hu- 
man crises. We must see to it that 
relief flows smoothly and swiftly into 
measures to remove the need of relief, 
and that rehabilitation measures are so 
devised as to enable the suffering na- 
tions to begin their own reconstruction 
at the earliest moment. Our aim is to 
help people to help themselves and 
thereby to help ourselves, by making 
possible a world in which the four Free- 
doms can have a chance of realization. 

We have already made important 
strides toward meeting these complex 
problems. Within the last few days 
the Department of State has placed be- 
fore the forty-three governments of all 
the United Nations and the other na- 
tions associated with us in this war a 
draft agreement for creation of a United 
Nations relief and rehabilitation admin- 
istration, through which the productive 
resources of all the nations of goodwill 
may shortly be mobilized to bring suc- 
cor to the victims of war. The gov- 
ernments of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia and China already have 
agreed to this plan, indicating their 
readiness to participate wholeheartedly 
in an historic effort to see to it that no 
one shall die for the lack of bread, pro- 
tection from the elements or the mini- 
mum assistance of modern medicine. 

There is, fortunately, a strong dis- 
position among the nations to recognize 
that this problem is without parallel in 
history and that its solution must lie 
in joint and concerted efforts by all na- 
tions. It is proposed that each nation, 
in making its greatest possible con- 
tribution to the task, shall within its 
resources make not only a financial 
contribution but shall contribute fur- 
ther in the form of supplies, shipping 
and other transportation, personnel 
and services. It is as yet too early to 
predict what total amounts or what 


proportion any government will be 
called upon to supply to the joint enter- 
prise. 

There are, however, precedents for 
action in this direction. Under the 
terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement, for example, Canada and 
the United Kingdom, Australia, Ar- 
gentina and the United States have 
undertaken to contribute large quanti- 
ties of wheat for use in a major offen- 
sive against starvation. There are sup- 
plies in other areas which, when fully 
drawn upon, will distribute the burden 
of world relief over many countries. 
At least 50 per cent, and perhaps more, 
of the total cereals required for Euro- 
pean relief can readily come from areas 
other than the United States, and it 
should be noted that cereals comprise 
well over half of the total tonnage of 
any table of relief food shipments. 


America Can't Do It Alone 


This proposed United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration rep- 
resents a practical and realistic ap- 
proach to a problem of great magni- 
tude. America cannot feed the world 
from its own resources alone. Neither 
can Britain nor Russia nor China nor 
any one of the other American repub- 
lics. Satisfaction of the wants of the 
millions of suffering men, women and 
children can be accomplished only by 
the concerted action of all the nations 
whose productive resources were for- 
tunately spared the fire and destruction 
of modern warfare. 

The imperative demands of military 
necessity will not, however, wait upon 
international conversations or pro- 
tracted conferences. It may well be 
that in the immediate future our fight- 
ing commanders will call upon us to 
move in behind a front line in Europe 
to provide relief to newly liberated peo- 
ples. In anticipation of such a pos- 
sibility, the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations is pro- 
ceeding with plans as an American or- 
ganization, confident that the other na- 
tions of goodwill will step forward to 
assist and that this practical United Na- 
tions mechanism will become a reality. 

The common dislike of the concept 
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of “relief” on the part both of nations 
that receive and nations that give is cer- 
tain to have a deep influence on the na- 
ture of these operations. In an era 
when political stability is dependent 
upon economic stability as never be- 
fore, no nation will casually become a 
recipient of a dole. Similarly, no na- 
tion, nor group of nations, will casually 
commit their resources to a tremendous 
relief undertaking without striving to 
make certain that simultaneous meas- 
ures are instituted to make possible the 
cessation of relief expenditures at the 
earliest possible moment. 

There should be no basic misconcep- 
tion of the idea of relief in the minds 
of Americans. Relief operations in 
Europe after the war of 1914-18 by no 
means entirely took the form of gifts. 
Where governments had cash or assets 
they were required in some cases to pay 
cash and in other cases to pledge assets 
as security for loans. In other in- 
stances governments which had no as- 
sets which could reasonably be re- 
garded as good security were neverthe- 
less provided with relief and required 
to pay by means of loans advanced to 
them under conditions where the com- 
mercial soundness of the credit was 
highly questionable. Most of these 
loans were subsequently defaulted and 
our government thus was no better off 
than if the loans had been outright gifts. 

On the other hand, the country re- 
ceiving relief suffered an impairment 
of its credit and was less able to borrow 
for sound projects of reconstruction so 
long as these loans still complicated its 
finances. Economic recovery was thus 
impaired, and one of the forces was put 
in motion which headed the world 


toward the tragic cycle which led first’ 


to a gigantic depression, then to the 
rise of Hitler, Mussolini and the Japa- 
nese militarists, and finally to global 
conflagration. 

To avoid the danger of permitting 
relief to cause fundamental economic 
derangements which might generate a 
third world war, a careful balance must 
be maintained between relief by out- 
right gift and relief by sale or exchange. 
None of the liberated nations will be 
seeking the charity of this country. 
But in some instances it certainly will 
be the course of prudence and wisdom 
to advance the goods for relief and re- 
habilitation as outright gifts. To do 
otherwise under some conditions would 
be to impair the credit and economy of 
the liberated nations and thus make it 
difficult if not impossible for such na- 
tions to procure essential credit and 
exchange when the initial emergency 
has passed and the time arrives for 
sound, long-term reconstruction. 

In other instances, however, the lib- 
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erated nations will quickly reestablish 
governments capable, ready and willing 
to purchase the foodstuffs and goods 
necessary for relief and rehabilitation, 
and operations of the Relief and Re- 
habilitation agency can and should pro- 
ceed on a commercial basis. In still 
other instances the operation un- 
doubtedly must be an admixture of 
both procedures. But in all situations 
the technique of salvage and rehabilita- 
tion must constantly be oriented toward 
the objective of reconstituting the econ- 
omy of the recipient nation. That is 
the way to put an end to relief. That 
is what we want. That is what the suf- 
fering peoples of the liberated nations 
will have richly earned. 

For these reasons the President, 
pending the creation of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, has assigned my office the 
task not alone of establishing “soup 
kitchens” and carrying on direct relief, 
but also of assisting war-stricken peo- 
ples in reviving their own production 
of essential goods and services as rap- 
idly as possible. In each liberated area 
which the President may designate, the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations is to distribute relief 
goods and goods to facilitate the pro- 
duction of basic civilian necessities, 
whether those goods be given away, 
sold or bartered. In such way we 
achieve a single supply line to each 
liberated area and avoid inconsistency 
and confusion in policy and administra- 
tion. 

The lessons learned in the quarter 
century during which this war was in 
the making demonstrate beyond ques- 
tion that the United States and the 
United Nations have no alternative but 
to undertake this task. The motives 
that impel us to this work are readily 
demonstrable, even without reference 
to the deep moral motives which of 
themselves alone would be a justifica- 
tion for assisting those who are suffer- 
ing and dying. 

In the initial stages our activities are 
so closely integrated with the military 
that relief operations actually are con- 








ducted by the Army itself or under its 
close supervision. The work will, of 
course, be subject to the approval of 
the military commander so long as 
military operations require. The im- 
portance of civilian supply behind the 
lines was clearly demonstrated by the 
North African campaign where the pro- 
vision of the essentials of life to civilians 
in the war theater was a military and 
political necessity, closely related to the 
whole campaign strategy. What was 
true in North Africa will be equally 
true, in magnified scope and under 
much more urgent conditions, on the 
continents of Europe and Asia. 

It is not military necessity alone, 
however, that compels us to undertake 
relief and rehabilitation measures. Mil- 
lions of people have been plundered, de- 
spoiled and starved. Unless the United 
States in concert with other United Na- 
tions extends a helping hand to these 
peoples, we can anticipate with cer- 
tainty that the liberated areas for dec- 
ades will suffer from disrupted econ- 
omies, crushing burdens of unemploy- 
ment, shattering inflations and the in- 
ternal turmoil which adds up to chaos. 

If we have learned anything from the 
decades just behind us it is this: That 
we cannot, even if we would, make 
ourselves secure in a world in which 
millions of men, women and children 
are dying of want or by epidemic. Let 
us recognize frankly that freedom from 
want is a basic component of any en- 
during peace and that if America is to 
have any hope of lasting peace and a 
stable world economy it must help see 
to it that the liberated peoples of the 
world are restored as rapidly as pos- 
sible to a self-sustaining basis. 

That is merely enlightened 
interest. 

We cannot live with security in a 
world half rich, half pauperized. In- 
ternational trade cannot flourish or 
sound economic expansion take place 
in a world tormented by expectations 
of the violence that is born of suffering 
and misery. And the United States, 
in the period after this war, will need 
the outlets of a total world market un- 
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less our economy is to face a terrific 
contraction in a shattering post-war de- 
pression. We in America must not 
lose sight of the fact that, once this 
war has ended, we again will be the 
greatest producers in the world and 
will want world markets for our grain, 
our cotton, our tobacco 


trodden people of Europe and Asia 
when the hour of freedom strikes, will 
help to transform those people into a 
cohesive group, ready and willing to 

cooperate in the battle of liberation. 
Should America’s readiness to bring 
relief to the weary peoples of Europe 
and Asia shorten the war 





and other agricultural 
staples, as well as our 
steel, our automobiles 
and the thousands of 
products of our mills 
and factories. 

The relief and rehabili- 
tation of war-stricken 
nations is the necessary 
first step toward a bal- 
anced economy in which 
a high level of consump- 
tion will prevent the 
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by but a week or two, the 
United States will have 
saved far more on war 
costs than the total out- 
lays which can be an- 
ticipated in the field of 
relief and rehabilitation. 

The deepest aspiration 
of the peoples of Europe 
and Asia will be for an 
opportunity to rebuild 
their own lives toward a 
system of stability and 
order. Unless they are 
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piling up of those great 
stocks of surplus goods 
which would otherwise be quickly ac- 
cumulated after this war in all the pri- 
mary producing countries. Relief and 
rehabilitation is but the opening phase 
of the post-war era. The long-range 
reconstruction which follows this phase 
must be conducted on the basis of 
world trade. 

By emergency relief and rehabilita- 
tion measures now we can make it pos- 
sible for the liberated peoples of Europe 
and Asia to become in succeeding years 
the customers for our goods. Thus by 


restoring the basic economic equilib- 


rium of these peoples we can hope to 
create demand which will provide jobs 
for the millions of fighting men who 
will be streaming home from our vic- 
torious armies to take jobs in an in- 
dustry converting back to production 
for peace. 

The costs of such a program will be 
great, even though they will be diminu- 
tive when projected against the total 
costs of this war or the total costs of 
another depression. The outlays will 
represent an investment for a new 
world in which productive facilities 
The costs of such a program will be 
great, even though they will be diminu- 
tive when projected against the total 
costs of this war or the total costs of 
another depression. The outlays will 
represent an investment for a new 
world in which productive facilities 
will have an opportunity to operate to 
make possible prosperous conditions at 
home and to diminish suffering and 
want abroad. This war right now is 
costing the American taxpayer about a 
billion dollars every three days. The 
cost in life and spiritual value is incal- 
culable. The knowledge that Ameri- 
can and other United Nations are pre- 
pared to extend relief and rehabilitation 
to the victims of war and to sustain the 
spirit of resistance among the down- 
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helped in the initial 
stages to help themselves this oppor- 
tunity for sound reconstruction may be 
lost. It would be folly for this country 
and the United Nations to pour out 
their total substance in a complete 
effort for victory and hesitate to ex- 
pend the final dollars which would 
make possible the realization of the 
objectives for which they fought—the 
establishment of a stable world econ- 


omy and of a peace that will endure 

The cry of nations and their people; 
for assistance in the first hours of liber. 
ation will present democracy with 4 
supreme test. The fate of all Uniteg 
Nations’ attempts to insure banishment 
oi these global wars may well be deter. 
mined by the success of the first joint 
action in relief and rehabilitation aq. 
ministration. This work of binding up 
the wounds of those who suffer, of pre- 
venting and halting death by starva. 
tion, exposure, disease and_ neglect, 
transcends the realm of political alle. 
giances and can give full expression to 
the highest principles and instincts of 
all peoples. If the nations of the world 
should fail to work in mutual coopera- 
tion for these high principles, what 
hope could we hold for political cooper- 
ation to banish war? If it is true that 
nations learn to work together by ac- 
tually working together, then the joint 
effort of the United Nations to help the 
liberated peoples of the world may well 
provide the experience which will make 
possible the more gigantic enterprises 
to come. 

It is given to us, twice within the 
span of a lifetime, to attempt to devise 
a peace in which all men can live in 
freedom from fear and want. We 
failed last time. We dare not fail again. 








Red Cross 


UNION FURNISHES DAY ROOM FOR NEGRO TROOPS 
William Blueford (left), of the Charleston, South Carolina, local of the A. F. 
of L.’s Laborers Union, presents a day room for the enjoyment of the Negro 
Quartermasters’ Battalion to Colonel Richard Heartfield, commanding officer. 


C. E. Cozad of the Red Cross looks on. 


The day room is one of two recently 


turned over to the Army at Charleston by the Laborers and the Bricklayers. 
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“THE PAST IS PROLOGUE. STUDY THE PAST.” 


hepoutlrng of lator Reecorde- 


By M. HAMLIN CANNON and HERBERT FINE 


NTIL 1934 there was no organized 

system of preserving and making 
available for research purposes the rec- 
ords created through the day-to-day ac- 
tivities of government departments and 
bureaus. Records of incalculable his- 
torical value were frequently regarded 
as so much waste paper and piled hap- 
hazardly in attics and cellars, where 
they were exposed to the ravages of in- 
sects, pests, heat and dampness. The 
foremost scholars of the nation de- 
plored the criminal negligence that 
resulted in the destruction and deterio- 
ration of an invaluable part of our 
historical heritage and agitated for the 
creation of a national repository where 
these records might be preserved, or- 
ganized and made available for research 
purposes. Their efforts were crowned 
with success in 1934 with the establish- 
ment of the National Archives in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The National Archives Act gave to 
the Archivist the “power to inspect 
personally or by deputy the records of 
any agency of the United States gov- 
ernment.” This right of inspection was 
obviously designed to facilitate the pres- 
ervation of records having administra- 
tive and historical value. The National 
Archives, now headed by Dr. Solon J. 
Buck, an eminent scholar, have been at 
work for more than eight years on the 
task assigned by Congress. Housed 
in the National Archives Building are 
many groups of records of exceptional 
importance in tracing the history of our 
country. These have been arranged by 
a professional staff and the records, or 
information from them, can be made 
available to the public. 

To the student of labor history the 
National Archives furnish a_ gold 
mine of source materials dating from 
our earliest days as a nation down to 
the present. 

Oddly enough, records of the State 
Department in the National Archives 
contain some of the richest material for 
the student of early labor history. The 
Secretary of State early ordered our 
diplomatic and consular representatives 
abroad to report to him on the labor 


situation in the countries in which they 


were stationed. Their dispatches give 
us an interesting view of the labor sit- 
uation in foreign countries. 

American seamen were considered 
wards of the nation and the President 
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sent agents abroad to look after their 
welfare. In addition, the Secretary of 
State was required by law to submit 
annual reports to Congress on the im- 
pressment of our seamen, a practice 
that continued until the War of 1812. 

Although the records of all the fed- 
eral departmefts first established con- 
tain occasional references to labor, the 
greatest quantity of archival material 
relating to labor for the early years of 
the republic may be found in the rec- 
ords of the Senate in the National 
Archives. Particularly well represented 
is the period of the 1820s and ’30s when 
machinists, cordwainers and other arti- 
sans were organizing themselves into 
unions. These early unions, aggressive 
and exceptionally articulate, bombarded 
Congress with petitions and memorials 
which, strangely enough. concerned 
themselves with political grievances 
rather than with bread-and-butter is- 
sues. It was the commonly held view 
in that period that political institutions 
were responsible for the economic ills 
of labor and that if the former were re- 
formed the latter would automatically 
be cured. 


Interesting War Department Records 


The War Department records in the 
National Archives exhibit many little- 
explored facets of labor history. Dur- 
ing the westward expansion of the na- 
tion the Army maintained outposts in 
the thinly settled frontier areas of the 
West. Since the Army was dependent 
on private contractors for supplies, the 
relations of the teamsters and these 
contractors were of more than casual 
interest to the military authorities. An- 
other aspect of the influence of the 
Army on labor was evident during the 
Civil War, when the problem of the 
freed Negro came tc the fore. 

A communication from our consul 
in London disclosed that the Union 
was spending labor and money to pro- 
mote a mass meeting of British work- 
ers in order to whip up public opinion 
in behalf of the North. These efforts, 
the consul wrote, were “producing re- 
sults.” 

The Justice Department files, begin- 
ning in the 1880s, contain a wide vari- 
ety of records relating to labor rela- 
tions, labor unions and strikes. They 
usually reflect the Department’s func- 
tions of giving legal opinions to Con- 





gress, the President and heads of de- 
partments, of conducting investigations 
and of enforcing the laws. The records 
deal with peonage and other forms ef 
involuntary servitude, enforcement of 


‘immigration laws, the 1885 contract 


labor law, labor provisions of the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts, the use of in- 
junctions, contempt proceedings and 
“yellow dog” contracts. 

There are records dealing with labor 
organizations and movements prior to 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Some of the more interesting material 
deals with the Knights of Labor. 

Among the records of the Secretary 
of the Interior in the National Archives 
are some relating to the Bureau of La- 
bor, which was part of the Department 
of Interior from 1884 to 1888 and 
which later evolved into the Depart- 
ment of Labor. These records, consist- 
ing of administrative correspondence 
and reports, are of special interest to 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers, for the A. F. of L. came into ex- 
istence during the Eighties. 

The Secretary of the Interior was 
charged with the inspection of coal 
mines in unorganized and in some or- 
ganized Territories. Records created 
in the Secretary’s office as a result of 
this function include inspectors’ reports 
on mine conditions, protection of min- 
ers, strikes, wages and hours, and leg- 
islation, in Utah (1885-96), New Mex- 
ico (1892-1907) and the Indian Ter- 
ritory (1893-1907). 

In 1898 an Industrial Commission 
was established to investigate the Amer- 
ican economic scene and until 1902, 
when it went out of existence, the Com- 
mission made an intensive study of 
labor, immigration, manufacturing and 
agriculture. Although the bulk of its 
records have not been located, the Com- 
mission’s minutes are available in the 
National Archives. 

It will surprise many that the files 
of the Secret Service Division of the 
Treasury Department contain records 
bearing on matters of interest to labor. 
Among these are papers on investiga- 
tions of peonage in the South (1903- 
07) and correspondence dealing with 
the railroad brotherhoods, other labor 
organizations and general labor con- 
ditions. 

In 1913 Congress created the De- 
partment of Labor. Among the records 
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This building in downtown Washington is home of National Archives 


of the Department in the National Ar- 
chives are the files of the Chief Clerk. 
They contain the story of the creation 
of the new Department and its devel- 
opment. Included among them is some 
correspondence of William B. Wilson, 
the first Secretary of Labor. Some of 
these letters contain amusing human 
touches. For example, Secretary Wil- 
son was the recipient of a letter from a 
well-wisher, who suggested that the 
Secretary looked ill and would be ben- 
efited by reading specified sections of 
the Scriptures and by taking several 
excellent medicines. The letter dole- 
fully concluded that Mr. Wilson would 
have made a fine minister if he hadn’t 
been appointed Secretary of Labor. 

The World War made necessary the 
creation of new government bureaus. 
One of these was the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, on which Samuel Gom- 
pers was labor representative. The 
Council, whose records are for the most 
part in the National Archives, formed 
two major committees to supervise 
labor policies and problems. These 
were the Committee on Labor, which 
dealt with matters involving wages and 
hours, labor welfare and labor stand- 
ards, and the Woman’s Committee, 
which concerned itself with mainte- 
nance of working standards for women, 
the registration of women for work in 
war plants and the enforcement of child 
labor laws. 

The War Labor Policies Board was 
divided into Committees on Price Con- 
trol, Central Recruiting, Standardiza- 
tion of Wages and Working Condi- 
tions, State Labor Laws, War Badges, 
Workers’ Insurance and the like, each 
of which created records of special in- 
terest to students of labor in wartime. 
The National Archives have all known 
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extant records of the Board, except a 
few papers that are in private hands. 

The National Archives also possess 
all the records of the National War 
Labor Board, which, functioning much 
like the present Board of that name, 
settled labor disputes during the First 
World War. 

The end of the war brought new 
problems in its wake, chiefly demobili- 
zation and reconstruction. One of the 
more interesting proposals made by the 
War Labor Policies Board was to give 
homesteads to the demobilized soldiers. 

In 1919 the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission was created by President Wil- 
son to investigate and adjust the dis- 
pute between miners and operators 
arising from the general bituminous 
coal strike of November 1, 1919. Un- 
til June, 1920, when the Comnrission 
went out of existence, it collected in- 
formation on the November strike, 
labor organizations, contracts between 
operators and unions, hours, wages, 
irregularity of employment, labor-sav- 
ing devices, housing and cost of living. 
Because coal mining remained a sick 
industry, the United States Coal Com- 
mission was created in 1922 to investi- 
gate further labor and economic prob- 
lems in the coal fields in order to aid 
Congress in drafting remedial legisla- 
tion. 

The records of both of these Com- 
missions help one to get a well-rounded 
picture of an industry that failed to 
conform to President Harding’s “re- 
turn to normalcy” dictum. 

A few years later came the Great De- 
pression. President Hoover appointed 
several fact-finding committees to in- 
vestigate the causes of the breakdown 
of our economy. Much material of 
prime importance was gathered and 


this may be found today in the Na. 
tional Archives. 

The inauguration of Presiden, 
Roosevelt led to a host of measures de. 
signed to cope with the depression anq 
give the country a New Deal. Se. 
tion 7(a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act gave labor the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of its own 
choosing. The records of the National 
Recovery Administration consist of 
thousands of feet of material, the huge 
bulk of which is unpublished. They 
contain a wealth of material bearing on 
labor relations, wages, hours, working 
conditions, labor supply, productivity, 
training and apprenticeship and re. 
gional differentials. There are special 
reports, price and other statistics, pa- 
pers on trade practices and other ma- 
terials covering 757 industries that 
were governed by approved codes of 
fair competition as well as some 300 
others for which codes were proposed 
but not approved. The records of the 
NRA have been said to “constitute the 
largest and richest single body of in- 
formation concerning the problems and 
operation of industry ever assembled 
in any nation.” 

After the Blue Eagle was ruled out, 
labor’s steady progress in the realm of 
organization was furthered by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (1934- 
35), predecessor of the present Board 
of the same name, inherited the rec- 
ords of the National Labor Board 
(1933-34). Its files contain case pa- 
pers arising out of representation and 
discrimination disputes brought before 
the central and regional Labor Boards 
and related general and office admin- 
istration files. The closed-case files of 
the present NLRB dating from 1935-39 
have recently been acquired by the Na- 
tional Archives. 

The most recent of the labor records 
in the National Archives are those of 
the Maritime Labor Board, which con- 
sist of copies of collective agreements 
between maritime employers and em- 
ployes and related correspondence deal- 
ing with the mediatory activities of the 
Board and studies of maritime labor 
conditions and policies in the United 
States. 

From this cursory glance at the pa- 
pers in the custody of the Archivist of 
the United States one gathers the im- 
pression that the greatest single reposi- 
tory of records dealing with the history 
of labor from the beginnings of the 
republic is the National Archives. 
Moreover, these records, with the ex- 
ception of some confidential files, are 
accessible to all students of labor prob- 
lems. Such students are invited to take 
advantage of the wealth of material at 
their disposal in the National Archives. 
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What Price 


Subsidies? 


(Continued from Page 8) 


taxes and such essential disbursements 
as war bond purchases, may actually 
decline. A worker, receiving a fixed 
wage of $50 a week since 1939, today 
receives only $36.50 in 1939 dollars. 
Such a worker, supporting a wife and 
one child, paid no income tax in 1939. 
In the first six months of 1943 he paid 
at the rate of $2.20 per week. He paid 
no withholding tax in 1939, but in the 
first six months of 1943 he paid $1.90 
per week in victory tax. His weekly 
outlay for direct federal taxes was 
$4.10 per week. In addition, he bought 
between $4 and $5 worth of bonds 
every week, These factors alone served 
to curtail his consumer buying power 
more than 40 per cent. Instead of a 
net weekly income of $50, he was re- 
ceiving a net weekly income of less than 
$30 in 1939 dollars. After July 1, with 
the 20 per cent withholding tax in 
effect, his net real weekly income, after 
taxes, becomes less than half of what it 
was in 1939. To say that consumers 
can afford to pay higher prices is to 
disregard the grim realities. 
Opponents of subsidies also argue 
that subsidies increase war expendi- 
tures and thus feed inflation. This ar- 
gument, too, is specious. The only 
alternative to subsidies is further run- 
away prices. Each price increase leads 
to pyramiding of other price increases. 
The subsidy preventing the first price 


increase prevents inflationary expendi- 
ture to meet that first price increase 
and also prevents expenditures by con- 
sumers and by the government for all 
the further increases that are bound to 
be pyramided on top of the first one. 

In the present fiscal year the govern- 
ment is expected to spend over $100 
billion to prosecute the war. One per 
cent increase in the prices the govern- 
ment must pay would cost the govern- 
ment more than $1 billion. To fore- 
stall such an increase will require 
subsidies which are only a small frac- 
tion of this sum. 

It is widely asserted that there is no 
point in reducing the price of a par- 
ticular food product from 50 cents to 
45 cents a pound hy having the gov- 
ernment pay the difference of 5 cents 
out of taxpayers’ money. Actually, of 
course, the subsidy would not be paid 
to make up the difference on every pur- 
chase. A subsidy paid to a producer 
or a processor is paid only to that pro- 
ducer or processor who cannot reduce 
tre price and continue to receive a rea- 
sonable return. Firms whose costs are 
relatively lower, whose relative position 
is more advantageous, can absorb a 
price reduction without any subsidy at 
all. Under a subsidy program prop- 
erly applied, the government would pay 
a small fraction of one cent to reduce 
the price of the product by 5 cents 





The Crucial Months 


(Continued from Page 17) 


likely to be an unusual need to expand, 
modernize and recondition the public 
plant. We need at this time to con- 
sider carefully the contribution which 
this backlog of needed public works can 
make to the solution of the problem of 
the transition period. It is especially 
important to remember that the need 
of employment will be greatest in the 
first six to nine months after hostili- 
ties have ceased. If public works are 
to be used to help solve the problem in 
that period, they must be planned well 
in advance so that the municipalities, 
states and the federal government 
may start actual construction almost on 
the very day or hour hostilities are 
ended. It takes time to draw plans, 
to acquire land and to arrange for the 
financing of public works, and if all 
this preparatory work begins only when 
the war is over, construction cannot 
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start_ promptly enough to be of use in 
meeting the unemployment problems 
of the early months of the transition 
period. 

These are some of the major prob- 
lems which will come to the fore when 
hostilities cease. They can be fore- 
seen clearly enough now so that policies 
to deal with them can be adequately 
discussed and carefully formulated at 
this time. 

Our experience after the last war in- 
dicates that unless plans are made now 
to deal with these problems, they will 
emerge too rapidly to be well handled. 
The record in newspaper columns, in 
Congressional debates and in memo- 
randa prepared in the executive agen- 
cies of the government shows that 
there was as high a degree of concern 
about postwar problems during the last 
war as there is today. Yet during 


and to keep it down at that reduced 
price level. 

Furthermore, if prices, and with 
them the cost of living, are permitted 
to rise, and a balance between wages 
and prices is to be preserved, wages 


must eventually go up also. This 
means that the initial price rise in the 
price of one commodity will soon mul- 
tiply the pressure for a further price 
increase not only on the commodity in 
question but also on all other com- 
modities. 

That is why the cost of a $2 billion 
subsidy program is small compared 
with the terrific cost the nation would 
have to pay if the initial inflationary 
price increases, which set off further 
price increases, are not prevented right 
at the point where they start. 

Failure to hold prices by providing 
subsidies would cost us more, not only 
in dollars and cents of government 
buying and consumer buying, but also 
in the wasteful and wanton cost of a 
prolonged war. 

Continued price rises mean that the 
government’s appropriation for war 
purposes will not go as far. Rising 
prices will require constant revisions 
through the length and breadth of our 
entire procurement program. This will 
mean an enormous loss of time in the 
decisive stage of the war—when time 
is truly priceless. 

If we don’t make up our minds to 
meet the necessary cost of a selective 
subsidy program, we will be forced to 
pay for our negligence with the lives of 
our soldiers, a price which the nation 
cannot and will not stand. 





the last war this concern ended in talk. 
There was a widespread fear that con- 
sideration of postwar problems might 


detract from the war effort. Even as 
late as October, 1918, we find records 
of official disapproval of discussion of 
the problem of converting from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. After 
the armistice was signed, there was 
not time to do anything about it. 
Without an accepted program the 
whole machinery that could have been 
used to effect an orderly transition to 
peacetime production began to disin- 
tegrate. Plans were allowed to remain 
filed in desk drawers while those who 
had drawn them up returned as rapidly 
as possible to their own business. 
There was not time enough even for 
the Congress to provide a carefully con- 
sidered program of action. The rec- 
ord of the last postwar period indi- 
cates that plans for an orderly transi- 
tion from war to peace could have been 
formulatéd only while the war was still 
in progress. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that we can do better after this 
war, unless we make our plans now. 
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Don’t Take Lewis Back 


The Central Labor Union of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, recently passed a 
resolution asking that the American 
Federation of Labor throw out the 
application of John L. Lewis for re- 
affliation with the A. F. of L. The 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor in Bridgeport feel that, in 
view of all the trouble caused us by 
John L. Lewis, the Executive Council 
should not permit him to become af- 
filiated in any way with the A. F. of L. 

We feel that it could not be to the 
benefit of the A. F. of L. to accept 
him. 

We feel that the only reason we have 
a Smith-Connally Law is because of 
the three strikes pulled by the United 
Mine Workers. 

The president of the Central Labor 
Union, Brother Peter Benard, was in- 
structed to write to President Green 
requesting him to use his influence as 
our leader to prevent Lewis from com- 
ing back into the American Federation 
of Labor. 

As a plain worker I ask that all the 
responsible leaders of our movement 
take the same position. John L. Lewis 
will ruin if he can’t rule. This is 
proved by his whole history. His 
reasons for wanting to come back are 
purely selfish. Keep him out. He’s 
a menace. 

Bridgeport. 


Lewis Is All Right 


I believe John L. Lewis would be a 
great asset to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He has been attacked 
viciously by the press. So what? That 
doesn’t make him a bad. labor leader. 
As a matter of fact, Lewis has been a 
good leader, aggressive and sincere. 
He fights hard for the workers he rep- 
resents. What’s wrong with that? 

John L. Lewis has courage and he 
has a good brain. He also is one of 
the best organizers ever born. Who 
built up the C.I.O. into an organiza- 
tion numbering its members in the mil- 
lions in a few short years? You know 
who. Lewis did it. 

Even if you dislike Lewis, use your 
head. Don’t forget this war will end 
some day and then watch the enemies 
of labor try to do a job on us. That’s 
what they did after the last war. I 
say the American Federation of Labor 


d2 


At DANAHER. 





») All letters intended for this page 
should be addressed to Letter Editor, 
Room 209, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington. Kindly write on one side only. 











will have a much better chance of 
whipping its enemies with Lewis on 
our team than off it. Lewis is tough, 
smart and he has guts. He has his 
faults like everyone else, but there’s 
more good to him than bad. I’m 
strong for him. The sooner we get 
him back the better. 
Chicago, H.C, LesHInskKI. 


More Blood Donors Needed 


All of our people undoubtedly are 
anxious to do something to further 
the war effort, especially to help the 
men in our armed forces. Many of 
the activities in the interest of the suc- 
cess of our efforts in the war are of 
such a nature that a great number of 
persons cannot participate despite the 
strong desire to do so, but there is one 
urgent need that is open to all healthy 
persons. 

I refer to the donation of blood to 
the Red Cross to be used in blood 
plasma to save the lives of the wounded 
men in our armed forces. The need of 
such donations is not only urgent, it 
is imperative so far as our wounded 
are concerned. It is as imperative as 
food because without it they will, in 
most cases, die. 

Giving of one’s blood in a cause such 
as this is a demonstration of patriot- 
ism so great as to require no emphasis. 

New Orleans. M. DUHAMEL. 

































Insignificant Meat Rollback 


With the prices of meat, chicken and 
all fish sailing out of all bounds during 
the past year, what can a mere three- 
cent-a-pound reduction mean to the 
average consumer ? 

Here are some prices that I’ve met 
with from the corner butcher : Stewing 
chicken, entrails not removed, 55 cents 
per pound ; standing rib roast, 52 cents 
per pound; for a pound and a quarter 
of lamb rack for stew, 55 cents. 

I’ve been paying these same people 
69 cents per pound per slice for ham, 
and the same for veal cutlet, etc. And 
on top of this we are forced to take at 
least 50 per cent of fat and waste with 
each pound of meat. 

When we’re forced to pay such 
prices, what does a saving of three 
cents per pound mean? 

Philadelphia. Mrs. G.H. Priest. 


s 
Absentee Congressmen 


Congressmen have been deploring 
strikes, absenteeism, the shortage of 
manpower in plants and on the farm. 
They have even considered legislation 
to make people work or fight. All this 
is wonderful as long as it does not ap- 
ply to them. But all of a sudden they 
realize that the weather is warm, very 
warm, and that a vacation would be 
very nice. Not an ordinary vacation, 


but a three-month vacation with pay. 
Could it not be possible to call this 
a three-month strike by Congress? Or 
three months’ absenteeism by some 
600 employes of the government? 
Just A WorKER. 


Columbus, Ga. 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 
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By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


ur Land ts Ours 


“GA DAD, the old fellows who 
fought in the Revoluntary War 
were sure some scrappers!” said Jeff 
Patterson. He and the family were 
sitting on the front porch. 

“Yes, they were real patriots,” 
agreed Mr. Patterson. “But 
what makes you think they were 
old? Most of them were only 
young men in their early twen- 
ties. The young men had to do 
the fighting then the same as 
now, while the older ones and the 
women and boys backed them 
up.” 

“And the girls!” chimed in 
Patti, the young daughter of 
the household. “Don’t forget 
Mollie Pitcher.” 

“Yeah, the girls!” growled 
her brother as though the admis- 
sion cost him great pain. 

“I guess Americans have been 
much the same ever since they 
came to this country,” remarked 
Mrs. Patterson from her end of the 
porch, “Even in the very earliest 
days, long before we had any estab- 
lished government, Americans loved 
their country with all their hearts.” 

“Gosh, I know that,” said Jeff. “But 
what gets me is that they went ahead 
to fight for it whether they had arms 
or ammunition or food or men or sup- 
plies. Like Washington at Valley 
Forge. They just threw out their chest 
and pitched right in. Golly, they were 
brave !” 

“Yes, son, they were brave,” said 
Mr. Patterson. “And they were sure 
they were in the right. They could 
not be swerved from their purpose.” 

“Sounds to me like they were just 
like Americans today,” Patti remarked. 

“The heroes at Guam and Wake 
fought without arms and ammunition,” 
said Mrs. Patterson. “Our fighting 
men today are showing that even when 
they are short of the necessary supplies 
they have the pioneer fighting spirit 
of their ancestors.” 

“You’re right, Mother,” Mr. Pat- 





terson agreed. “But thank goodness 
the men who are in the front lines are 
getting the materials of war now.” 
“Yes, and thank goodness our boys 
are getting the thorough training they 
need as well as the food and ammuni- 





tion and all,” his wife responded. 

“Besides that,” said Patti, “they are 
getting the assurance every day that 
those of us back home are with them 


heart and soul. Every time I buy a 
war stamp or go to a junior nursing 
class I feel like I’m really doing some- 
thing important.” 

“The fighting men must surely be 
proud to know that the young people 
back home are working for them just 
as they themselves are fighting for the 
young people and all of us,” Mr. Pat- 
terson said. 

“And, of course, most important of 
all is the way the working men and 
women are pitching in to produce the 
war materials,” Jeff observed. “Did 
you read in the paper what the Presi- 
dent said about the amount of war sup- 
plies we’d produced? It makes a per- 
son’s head swim!” 

“In my day figures just didn’t go up 
that high,” said Mrs. Patterson, laugh- 
ing. “I didn’t think there was a num- 
ber over a million then, but now that’s 
just small potatoes.” 


“All of which reminds me,” said 
Jeff, banging the book shut, Pete and 
Joe and I are going out to the victory 
gardens this afternoon. That puts us 
on the production line, too.” 

“Of what, weeds?” scoffed Patti. 

“Well, to a certain extent,” he 
replied cheerily. “Brt we're 
raising some food, too, silly!” 

“It’s time for my Red Cross 
meeting,” sighed Mrs. Patter- 
son. “I’d much rather sit here 
on the porch, but these are no 
times in which to put personal 
pleasure before duty; so off I go 
to roll bandages.” 

“T’'ll walk thct far with you, 
then,” her husband said. “It’s 
time to be starting for work any- 
way. After our plant won the 
Army-Navy ‘E’ I’m certainly not 
going to make us lose it by being 
late. Our production quota is up, 
but we union men and women 
can reach it.” 

“Looks like I’m keeper of the home 
front, then,” murmured Patti. “What 
time shall I have grub?” 

“We'll have supper around six,” re- 
plied her mother. “Grub? Where did 
you pick up a word like that? Your 
lunch is all ready for you, dear,” she 
went on, turning to her husband. “T’ll 
bring it out for you.” 

“Fine,” he answered. “Shall I lock 
up _ 

“No, Daddy, this is my day home,” 
Patti reminded him as she kissed him 
lightly on the cheek. “Work hard to- 
day and tonight.” 

The three departing members of the 
family started down the walk while 
Patti smiled and waved from the 
porch. ' 
“Well,” she thought, “the people ot 
’76 were no more patriotic than the 
ones of today, and I’m sure they 
couldn’t have loved their country any 
more. There’s more to love now. 

Je’ve been building longer. We've 
deeper roots. Our land is really ours, 
to fight for and to keep.” 











GIRLS! 4 
Your Country NEEDS YOU! 


This is every American’s war. This is YOUR 
war. Are you playing your full part? Are you 
doing a job that is essential? If the answer is 
yes, stay where you are and keep doing that job. 
If the answer is no, why not consider getting 
into the service? Many thousands of new 
recruits are needed—needed right now. You 
can become a WAAC, a WAVE, a SPAR or a 
WOMAN MARINE. Whatever branch you 
join, you release a man for fighting—you help 
shorten the war. Two million union men are 
in uniform today. They and the other men in 

the Army, Navy and Marine Corps are serving 


\ 


-\ their country. It’s your country, too. Get 
into the scrap! Visit your local recruiting 
station today! Help get the mess over with! 











